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BROTHER JAMES’ 
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ARTHUR TREW 
(C# - D’) 


Is. 


This song surely needs no introduction, since it is so 
well-known in all English speaking countries. But it has 
not before been presented for solo voice and piano in an 
attractive format with a specially drawn cover. 
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STANLEY ROBERT MARCHANT (1883-1949) 
ERNEST WALKER (1870-1949) 


By J. A. WeEsTrRuP 


Boru these men were organists, but with a difference. Walker gave 
up playing in Balliol College chapel, for reasons of conscience, in 
1912; Marchant was associated with St. Paul’s Cathedral, as second 
assistant, as sub-organist and as organist for more than thirty years. 
In other respects their work lay in different fields, though both were 
concerned with musical education. Marchant took an increasingly 
important part in public affairs; Walker preferred to devote himself 
to music at Oxford and to the pursuit of his own studies. They had, 
however, one outstanding characteristic in common: they were 
both men of the highest integrity, and they were both generous in 
their counsel and encouragement to younger men. 

Sir Stanley Marchant was principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music for the last thirteen years of his life. It has, perhaps, become 
a commonplace to comment on the spirit of happiness which he 
created there. Yet the recollection of it is too strong to be passed 
over in silence. Institutions reflect in some indefinable way the 
character of those who direct them. You had only to pass through 
the doors of the Academy to feel that here there was wisdom and 
good humour and the desire that everyone should find enjoyment 
in his work. The stale jibe that organists live only in their organ- 
lofts was quite untrue of Marchant. He was a man of wide interests 
particularly in painting, in which he himself had no small skill. 
But with all his good nature and sympathy with others there was 
no weakness or complacency. His control was just but firm, his 
estimate of others shrewd and critical. Crippled by arthritis in his 
last years, he remained young in spirit. His buoyant optimism was 
a tonic to everyone with whom he came in contact. 
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Though he won prizes both for composition and for organ- 
playing when he was a student at the Academy, it was as an organist 
that he was best known in the world of music-making—as an organist 
who was concerned also with the direction of large-scale choral and 
orchestral performances at St. Paul’s Cathedral. His compositions, 
whether dignified or humorous, were rather a by-product of his 
musical life, and he would have been the last to stress their impor- 
tance.! There is, however, no doubt about their craftsmanship; he 
could never have been content with careless workmanship. Like 
Sir Hugh Allen, a man of wholly different temperament, he has 
left a legacy to be measured not by printed memorials but by the 
influence he exerted on others—an influence none the less vital for 
being exercised with quiet and reasonable authority. 

Dr. Ernest Walker, too, had a wide influence, not only among 
those who were his pupils at Oxford but among many Oxford men 
who found him always ready and willing to encourage their modest 
abilities. He was an undergraduate at Balliol, and Balliol remained 
his spiritual home, though he retired from the direction of the 
Sunday concerts in 1925. The Sunday concerts were among the 
most stimulating musical experiences to be found at Oxford. Walker 
himself constantly took part as a pianist, and his wide acquaintance 
with musicians enabled him to persuade many distinguished 
performers to sing and play there for what must have been a very 
modest fee. Walker’s own interest lay chiefly with the German 
romantic composers, but his taste was anything but narrow. His 
knowledge of the classics was thorough and intimate, and he was 
keenly interested in the latest developments in modern music. 

Outside Oxford he was better known as the author of ‘ A History 
of Music in England ’ and the little monograph on Beethoven than 
as a composer. It is not always realized that when the ‘ History of 
Music in England ’ first appeared in 1907 Walker himself was still 
in his thirties and the abundant sources now available in print in 
any good library had yet to appear. The young student to-day 
who has at his disposal works like ‘Tudor Church Music’ or 
‘The English Madrigal School’ may not be aware how much 
Walker’s book was a pioneer work—not the first to appear on the 
subject, but the first to approach the music as a living art. Walker 
had his prejudices, notably on the subject of medieval music, which 
he dismissed as “ pre-artistic ”, and his opinions of later composers 
were sometimes curiously individual. But these personal twists are 
so obvious that they can hardly mislead the thoughtful reader, and 


5 | sé 1 , . ** , , . 
; They are just not worth bothering about ’’, he too modestly wrote to the editor 
of Grove’s Dictionary, who had asked for a list of them for the 5th edition.—Ep. 
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they are offset by the enthusiasm with which he discusses what he 
considers to be outstanding. The great things in English music 
were for Walker not merely “ interesting ” as evidences of change 
of style but valuable for the emotion they inspired: he was equally 
sensitive to delicacy and to grandeur. 

As a composer he was fastidious, making no attempt to win 
publicity and valuing above all the craftsmanship which he had so 
completely mastered. The romantic tradition is obvious enough in 
his work, but it appears in an individual guise. He was most 
successful in songs and chamber music; with the orchestra he was 
less at home. He could be fanciful without advertising idiosyn- 
crasies, and he was old-fashioned enough not to despise good taste. 
Ill-health robbed him of public activity in his later years but did 
nothing to impair the keenness of his mind or the alertness of his 
interest in what younger people were doing. To the end he was 
eager to discuss what he had heard on the wireless, to receive news 
of old friends or pupils, and to offer to others the resources of his 
wide experience. 








THE HABSBURG EMPERORS AS MUSICIANS 
By H. V. F. Somerset 


In the year 1648—the year of the Peace of Westphalia, and of the 
Fronde in Paris, and only a short time before the execution of 
Charles I outside the banqueting hall at Whitehall—the Holy 
Roman Emperor Ferdinand III published, at Prague, an air of his 
own composition, together with thirty-six variations upon it by the 
court organist Wolfgang Ebner. For indeed music was an absorb- 
ing interest, even a passion, with the Austrian emperors over a long 
period, in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in 
which we often envisage them as occupied almost solely with 
questions of religion and politics; and Ferdinand was but the first 
of a succession of Habsburg rulers who were not only supremely 
important as patrons of music, but were also themselves performers 
and, what is especially remarkable, often composers too. 

Guido Adler devoted one of the volumes of the ‘ Denkmaler der 
Tonkunst in Oéesterreich’ to the publication of a number of the 
emperors’ compositions; and it is upon his introduction to this 
collection, and upon the collection itself, that most of the remarks 
in this article are based. 

The subject has significance not only in connection with the 
personal history of the emperors, but also as a chapter in the 
general history of music. For it may truly be said that the Viennese 
classical school owed its origin in large part to the encouragement, 
patronage and practice of music by the Habsburgs. For the rest, it 
is noticeable that though a number of royal composers are known 
to history, such as John IV of Portugal, for example, or our own 
Henry VIII, yet nowhere, we believe, is there to be found such a 
continuous line of royal musicians of the same dynasty as that which 
we see in the case of the house of Habsburg, from the end of the 
fifteenth to the end of the eighteenth century. ! 

The emperors furthered the development of music in Vienna in 
three chief directions: first by their extension and elaboration of the 
imperial chapel—or corps of court musicians, ecclesiastical and 
secular; second by their patronage and introduction into Austria of 


1 Say from 1493 to 1780—from the accession of Maximilian I to the death of Maria 


Theresa. 
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foreign musicians, above all Italians—though they also drew upon 
Germans and others from outside their own dominions; and third 
by their own activity as practising musicians—most of them, as well 
as many members of the imperial family, being able executants— 
instrumental players, singers and conductors; and a number, espe- 
cially Ferdinand III, Leopold I and Joseph I, being not only gifted 
and learned connoisseurs, but also skilful—and in the case of 
Leopold I-—even prolific composers. Of this aspect of their musical 
activity we shall speak more fully later. 

But first with regard to their patronage of music. 

If we consider in outline the history of the emperors from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, we note that already Charles V?, 
a notable patron of music—like his predecessor Maximilian I*— 
developed considerably the imperial chapels, or music staffs, in 
Madrid, Brussels and Vienna. Ferdinand I and Maximilian II* 
continued in the same tradition. Rudolf II also welcomed noted 
musicians to his court—among others Jacobus Gallus, “ the 
German Palestrina ’’, and Hans Leo Hassler, whose works are still 
sung to-day. Nor was the ambitious and pious Ferdinand I] 
(reigned 1618-1637) behindhand in the good work.® But it is with 
Ferdinand III (1637-1657) that the Habsburg line of actual com- 
posers begins; and it continues with Leopold I—the most notable 
of all—Joseph I and, perhaps we may add, Charles VI, who, as 
well as being a most important patron of music, is reported to have 
been a composer, though none of his works can now be identified. 
Charles, moreover, like his predecessors, continued the develop- 
ment of the imperial chapel and expanded—-what Leopold I had 
already greatly encouraged—the growth of opera and the patronage 
of Italian composers and performers. 

Maria Theresa, too, encouraged music and was herself a gifted 
singer. Indeed, for some time past, as we have already noted, most 
of the members of the imperial family had taken an active and in 
fact a leading part in the court performances of both sacred and 
profane music, appearing both on the concert platform and on the 
operatic stage—and singing in the imperial choir. For instance we 


? Vide Higini Anglés, ‘ La musica en la corte de Carlos V ’. 

3 Who hau been the patron of Josquin des Prés, Ludwig Senfl and other musicians. 

* By whom Lassus was ennobled at a Diet in 1570, vide Ch. van den Borren, ‘ Orlande 
de Lassus ’, p. 21. 

5¢.g. a performance by the Oxford Harmonic Society in 1945 of one of Hassler’s 
masses. 

§ ** He was the first [sic] to found for the church service the celebrated Vienna chapel, 
which in his time consisted of cighty instrumental musicians and singers”’. Vehse, 
* Memoirs of the Court of Austria ’, Vol. I, p. 254. 
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read of a work by Hasse, in Maria Theresa’s time, being “* executed 
by Her Majesty the Empress and by all the rest of her august 
family . . . His Imperial Highness the Archduke Joseph played 
the first organ; the Archbishop of Vienna sang the usual prayers 
from the altar of the Most Blessed Virgin; and the whole of the most 
august family made the responses to him in music, accompanied by 
the organs ’ 

Joseph II, again, was a gifted accompanist; and in those days 
the art of accompanying from thorough-bass demanded consider- 
able technical knowledge and taste. But at the same time this 
emperor’s preoccupation with retrenchment and reform, as well as 
with territorial aggrandisement, entailed a severe cutting down of 
expenditure on musical activities in the capital—as Mozart found 
to his cost—while Joseph was also the first emperor always to appeal 
in military uniform.’ Indeed his preoccupation with military glory, 
and his interest in power-politics, would seem to mark the end of an 
epoch in the art-history of his house and the inauguration of a more 
materialistic conception of kingship—-a change which one cannot 
but deeply regret. For here one witnesses a definite turning away 
from the “‘ humanities *’—Ferdinand II and Leopold I had been 
poets as well as composers—towards a fatal absorption in “ strate- 
gems and spoils ”’. 

But to turn back from the end of this golden epoch to its begin- 
ning, let us now trace in more detail the three developments already 
mentioned: that of the chapel, that of the encouragement of native 
and foreign musicians and that of the activity of the rulers them- 
selves, as performers and as composers. 

First, as regards the chapel. We have already noted its develop- 
ment under Charles V and under Ferdinand II; and we hear of 
Ferdinand III taking with him no less than sixty musicians to a 
Diet at Ratisbon. Ferdinand is also known to have organized, or 
reorganized, the Muszkcollegien, thus foreshadowing the important 
improvements made in the organization of the chapel by Leopold I. 
For Leopold, who spent as much as 60,000 florins annually on the 
‘chapel’, drew up, with his own hand, 


‘ 


singers and players of the 
rules and regulations for their organization and good behaviour. 
The total number of its members in his time appears to have been 
about one hundred, including the Italian singers. There were no 


? Though Maria Theresa, we are told, was so insistent on his still displaying some of 
the crown jewels that he had all his buttons, even those on his trousers, made of diamonds. 
Private information from Dr. Pollack-Parnau, of Vienna. 
*** In this Chapel was developed that grand style of chamber and concert music 
which ultimately reached its highest perfection in the greatest of German composers, 
Mozart and Beethoven Vehse, Vol. IT, p. 133. 
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less than five organists, a director of the chapel (Kapellmetster)— 
corresponding no doubt to our own “ Master of the King’s Music ” 
—a sub-director (Vice-Kapellmeister) ; eight trombones, five trum- 
peters, four oboists, three violoncellists and two viola-da-gamba 
players; and other singers and players in proportion; as well as a 
lute maker; and two instrument attendants—apparently employed 
to keep the various instruments in good order. 

Later, under Joseph I, the numbers of the chapel rose to 107; 
and in 1734, under Charles VI, we find that they have increased 
again—to as many as 140—while Charles also strove to provide for 
the future of the chapel by organizing the training of the Hofscholaren 
(court-scholars). 

Here, then, was a magnificent musical establishment, supported 
and endowed at the imperial court; and when we consider what 
opportunities the household musicians of Prince Esterhazy later 
offered to Haydn, and what an importance they had, not only for 
his own development, but also, and consequently, for that of the 
whole Viennese school, we can easily realize how great an influence 
the emperor’s own “ chapel” must have similarly exerted upon 
the same school.® 

Second, as regards the encouragement of foreigners and foreign 
influences—especially those of Italy—-we note that Ferdinand III 
had a special private theatre, or opera-house, erected at immense 
cost by Burnacini, in which Italian singers were employed and in 
which we read of the presentation of an opera by his Italian 
Kapellmeister, Antonio Bertali. 

Ferdinand, moreover, not only brought Italians into Austria to 
enrich the musical life of his country, but likewise sent German 
musicians, such as Johann Jacob Froberger and Johann Kaspar 
Kerl, to study in Italy. He was also the founder of the Academy in 
Vienna. 

Leopold I still further developed the encouragement of Italian 
music, and Carissimi, Stradella and a host of lesser men, such as 
Tenaglia, Francesco Federici, Bernabei, Pasquini, Capriolo del 
Violino and others are represented in the ‘ Collezione Leopoldina ’, 
or anthology of compositions, which Leopold himself compiled. 
He also studied the works of the Spanish composers of his time; and 
we find him ordering his ambassador in Madrid to send him 
musical scores (e.g. in 1667). He seems to have been especially 


* Adler notes particularly the influence of J. J. Fux on the growth of the Viennese 
school, especially as regards the fusion of the South German and Italian styles, and the 
development of *‘ colour ’’ effects. He it was, he says, who “ erméglichte in Wien die 


Ausbildung des Klangsinnes und des Verstandnisses fiir feine Farbenmischung ”’. 
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interested in the Academy of Valencia, and in the music written 
there. 

Meanwhile the city of Vienna as well as the court was full of 
music. ‘‘ Not an evening passes here ”’, writes a visitor at this time, 
‘without our hearing a serenade (eine Nachtmusik) in the street 
outside our window”. Both the opera and the sacred oratorio, as 
we have already noted, made immense strides in Leopold’s reign. 
And particularly notable for the development of the former in 
Vienna was the great production, at this time, of Cesti’s * I! pomo 
d’oro ’—a production which cost no less than a hundred thousand 
Reichsthaler, whereas the usual cost of an opera had been between 
ten and twenty thousand florins. It is also noteworthy that the 
actual number of performances of operas and oratorios, as well as 
the elaborateness and expense of the performances, increased 
greatly under Leopold; for whereas between the years 1630 and 
1657 the number of performances had been sixteen, between 1658 
and 1675 it rose to no less than 400. 

Leopold, indeed, worked his musicians hard: it has been 
reckoned that they carried out over eight hundred periods of 
service per annum, not including rehearsals. But at the same time 
they were highly favoured by the emperor. We find him, for 
instance, exempting some of them from taxes; and in general they 
were held in high honour, many of them being of the rank of baron, 
and “ living well up to the dignity of that position ”’.1° 

Leopold, also, was the creator of the post of court composer 
which he established in 1696. Of his direct personal contribution 
to music we shall speak later. 

With Joseph I the same encouragement of music continues, and 
under this ruler the influence of Alessandro Scarlatti—a greater 
name than any we have yet mentioned—was brought to bear upon 
the Austrian music world; while a copy, found in the Imperial 
Library, of the score of Handel’s opera ‘Agrippina’ is believed to 
date from this reign. Meanwhile under Joseph the number of the 
members of the chapel was increased to 107; and again Joseph, like 
Leopold, established a new musical post at court, that of Musik- 
Ober-Direktor, appointing to the office in 1709 an Italian, the 
Marchese Scipione Publicola di Santa Croce. Also, in 1699, 
Joseph built a new opera-house for the court, spending no less than 
50,000 florins on the paintings of the amphitheatre alone. Here 
between 1706 and 1711 were produced as many as from twelve to 
fourteen new works annually—by Alessandro Scarlatti, Caldara. 


® Under Charles VI some of the singers and other peritormers are said to have 
received an income equal to double that of a colonel. Vehse. op. cit. Vol. II, p. 132. 
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Fux, the Bononcini brothers, Ziani, Ariosti and others, while the 
productions were always of the utmost splendour and magnificence. 

But soon, under Charles VI, who considered himself the rightful 
king of Spain and Naples as well as emperor, and ruler of Austria, 
Hungary and Bohemia, and who harboured a number of Italian 
and Spanish exiles at his court?! (he even had a separate cabinet 
council for Italian affairs), the cosmopolitan character of Viennese 
musical life was still further accentuated, and under Charles’s 
patronage flourished Fux, Caldara, Francesco Conti, Gottlieb 
Muffat and others. At the same time the style of the operatic per- 
formances became even more splendid than before. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, writing from Vienna on September 14th 1716 
O.S.), Says: 

I have so far wandered from the discipline of the Church ot 
England, to have been last Sunday at the Opera which was per- 
formed in the garden of the Favorita; I was so much pleased with 
it, I have not yet repented my seeing it. Nothing of the kind was 
ever more magnificent; I can easily believe what I am told, that the 
decorations and habits cost the Emperor thirty thousand pounds 
sterling. . . . The theatre is so large that it is hard to carry the 
eye to the end of it, and the habits in the utmost magnificence to the 
number of 108.1” 


Third, with regard to the personal activity of the emperors them- 
selves. We have already noted the encouragement to musicians 
given by Maximilian I, Charles V, Ferdinand II and Rudolph II; 
but it is with Ferdinand III (1637-1657) that begins the period of 
those emperors who were not only performers but also composers 
of music. !3 

Of the sacred compositions of the emperors Adler published 
three by Ferdinand III, ten by Leopold I (including one of his 
motets and one of his masses) and two (a ‘ Regina Coeli’ and an 
air of the Virgin) by Joseph I. These, however, are merely speci- 
mens of their works, for Ferdinand wrote a considerable amount of 
church music—for example an eight-part Mass, a five-part Mass, 
four motets, ten hymns, a ‘ Stabat Mater’, a *‘ Popule meus’, a 
four-part Lauretanian Litany and a ‘ Miserere’, the last achieving 


11 The number of the emperor’s courtiers was normally 40,000. But those actively 
employed, and regularly paid, did not amount to more than 2,000. Vehse, op. cit. 

12 It is amusing to read of the etiquette observed at the court operatic perfo rmances 
We hear of one, in 1695, at which the Elector Augustus of Saxony was present. But he 
sat on a chair behind the thrones of the emperor and empress. And whereas two pages 
fanned the imperial pair, the elector was left to fan himself. The King of the Romans, 
meanwhile, and the archduchesses had seats on the stage. bid. 

13 Of this emperor the Venetian ambassador reports to his senate: “‘ La musica « 
lunica sua delettatione, compone bene, e giudica delle voci e dell’ arte esquisitamente "’. 
In ‘ Fontes rerum Austriacarum ’, Part II, Vol. 26 (our italics). 
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considerable fame; while Leopold’s known church compositions 
number no less than seventy-nine, including eight oratorios, twenty 
motets and two masses; as well as twelve hymns, nine psalms, four 
litanies and other works. Moreover, these hymns, psalms, &c., 
were quite elaborate compositions, written in the baroque style, 
with orchestral accompaniments and interludes; in fact they are 
already typical of the Viennese style in church music, as later repre- 
sented by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. 

Meanwhile of the emperors’ secular musical compositions Adler 
printed four by Ferdinand I]I—the air mentioned at the beginning 
of this essay, a madrigal (to Italian words) and three numbers from 
his ‘Drama Musicum’ for solo voices, chorus and instrumental 
accompaniment, a work which stands as a landmark in musical 
history, since it was the first essay by a German in the new Italian 
art of the opera. It was dedicated to Father Athanasius Kircher, 
the author of the treatise ‘ Musurgia universalis sive ars magna 
consoni et dissoni’ (published in Rome in 1650), who in that work 
highly praises Ferdinand’s compositions in general and describes 
the madrigal mentioned above! as “* pulcherrimam illam de mundi 
vanitate melothesiam Caesaream ab augustissimo Imperatore 


Ferdinando compositam ”’.15 


Ferdinand also wrote poems in Italian which soon became 
known and admired in Italy and which we find mentioned by 
Crescimbeni'*, the learned president of the Roman Academy, and 
later by Quadrio in his great work ‘ Della storia e della ragione d’ 
ogni poesia’ (Milan, 1742). One is not surprised, then, to hear 
Archduke Leopold William!’, Governor of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, declaring that the emperor “‘ supports his sceptre on the lyre 
and the sword ” (“ er stiitzt sein Scepter auf Leier and Schwert ”’). 

Adler next prints no less than eighty-six pieces of Leopold ['8, 
including arias from operas or from comedies, an orchestral 
‘sonata ’’ (we should call it a prelude or overture) from an opera 
and twenty-eight short pieces or balletti—some for a keyboard 


14° Chi volgene la mente ’. 

18“ That most beautiful Caesarean lament composed by the most august Emperor 
Ferdinand. We may note that the Spanish branch of the Habsburgs was also keeping 
up the family tradition of a deep interest in music, for Kircher adds: “ Intelligo et 
Catholicum regem summo sane ingenio Litanias quasdem composuisse.” (‘I hear 
that the Catholic king also, with wonderful genius, has composed a number of litanies.”’ 

* For an entertaining account of this scholar see Vernon Lee’s fascinating volume 
* Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy ’. 

‘? Leopold-William himself also wrote Italian poems, and published some of them, 
under a pseudonym, in 1656 

** Of Leopold the Venetian ambassador in 1661 reports: “ Sua particolar inclina- 
tione é alla musica, compone perfettamente, l’intende, e la gusta a segno .. . M’ha pid 
volte detto non stancarsi mai d’essa.”’ ‘ Fontes ’—ibid. Vol. 27 (our italics). 
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instrument, some for various solo instruments with keyboard accom- 
paniment and some for strings or larger orchestral combinations. 
These dalletti consist of various dance-forms, such as the sarabande, 
minuetto, bourrée, courante, canario, ciaccona, intrada, retirata, 
treza and gagliarda; which somewhat remind one of the dances of 
Lully and Purcell, though one is bound to own that they are much 
less distinctive. 

But here in the realm of the secular, as in that of the sacred, 
Adler again gives us only some typical specimens; for in fact Leopold 
wrote a great deal more than this. He wrote a number of operas 
and of musical numbers (mostly songs) for insertion into plays and 
operas by other composers?!*, nine /feste teatrali and at least 102 balletti 
arranged in sixteen suites—and the list of these is still incomplete. 

Most of Leopold’s vocal music for the stage is written to Italian 
words—for Italian was at that time the language of the Austrian 
court; but he also set Spanish words, while very significant for the 
development of Viennese and German opera was his composition 
of the music for two comedies in the German tongue, ‘ Die vermeinte 
Bruder- und Schwester-Liebe ’ (1680) and ‘ Der thérichte Schaffer ’ 

1683), foreshadowing as they do the development of that German 
Singspiel which reached its high-water mark in Mozart’s ‘ Entfih- 
rung’ and ‘ Zauberfléte ’. 

Leopold I, indeed, was the most musical of all the emperors. *® 
One of his contemporaries writes: “‘ His strongest inclination is for 
music. He understands it. He himself is a really good composer; 
and he revels in music in church, at table and in his chamber 
almost all day long. It is said that he is never tired of this enjoy- 
ment. His rare free hours he spends composing.” Again the 
Maréchal de Grammont in his memoirs says of Leopold: “ His sole 
delight is to compose doleful melodies’, while in the 1680s the 
Venetian Ambassador likewise stresses Leopold’s passion for music, 
but in more flattering terms: “ His delights”, he writes, “ are 
music and the chase—innocent amusements of a pure nature”’. 
Again, our own (Sir John) Hawkins writes in his ‘ General History 
of Music ’ (1776): 

About the beginning of the present century music flourished 
greatly under the patronage of the Emperor Leopold, who was 


himself not only a judge but a great master of the science; as an 
evidence whereof there are yet extant many compositions made by 


1® His songs alone number at least 155. 

20 Some would have said “ too musical’’. For on the gate of the imperial palace, 
one day, was found pinned the admonition “ Leopolde, sis Caesar et non musicus, sis 
Caesar et non Jesuita’’. On the other hand the Venetian ambassador, Marino Georgi, 
writes in 1671: ** Eccede nella dilettatione della musica, non pero trascura in minima 
parte la cura del governo.”’ ‘ Fontes rerum Austriacarum ’, Part II, Vol. 27. 
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him for the.service of his own chapel. He was a great friend of 
Kircher, as also to Thiel of Naumburg. To the latter he made many 
presents in reward of his excellent compositions. (Quoted in Adler, 
p. xv.) 

Leopold had a clavier ready to hand in each of his many resi- 
dences.?!_ He also played the flute, and at the services in his chapel 
he would follow every note so intently that even in the case of a 
work which he knew thoroughly, he was as attentive as if he were 
hearing it for the first time, and usually he would be seen beating 
time in his stall. At the opera, too, he followed everything in the 
text. He even attended unwearyingly the often lengthy and 
somewhat prosy exercises of the University theatre. 

We have already noticed that Leopold took an immense interest 
in the organization and discipline of his palace musicians and 
expanded the staffs both of the chapel and of the opera. And 
indeed it is said that he brought such good order into his corps of 
musicians that one observer was heard to remark: “* Vienna would 
be a very paradise on earth, an assembly-place of law and order and 
of the liberal arts and of all wisdom, if all its corporate bodies were 
as well ordered as is the Emperor’s chapel.” 

Meanwhile all state and family occasions were marked by and 
celebrated in music, often of Leopold’s own composition; as witness 
the * Dies irae ’ which he wrote for the Archduke Leopold William, 
and the funeral music on the death of his wife the Empress Claudia 
Felicitas, which was also performed at his own funeral in 1705. 
But Leopold, indeed, was not only buried, but actually died to the 
sound of music, as befitted this swan-——as we may call him—of the 
Habsburg Dynasty. 

Of the secular compositions by Joseph I (1705-1711) Adler 
prints five arias: one from the poemetto drammatico pastorale * La 
Flora’ (1706), one from the opera ‘ Endimione’ (1706) and three 
from the opera * Chylonida ’ (1709). 

But Joseph is of course considerably less important as a com- 
poser than Leopold I. Yet he was described by Fux, and probably 
with very little flattery, as “ sublime peritus ”. Also the Venetian 
ambassador in 1708 reports him to be “ molto perito nella musica ”; 
and another writer declares that if he had not been emperor he 
could easily have made a name for himself purely as a musician. 
He played the harpsichord, the flute and several other instruments, 
and his compositions show a thorough mastery of technique in the 
new style of the mid-eighteenth century—a style which he had no 
doubt largely assimilated from the Italians, and above all from his 
protégé the great Alessandro Scarlatti. 


‘ 


#1 In the Hofburg, at Laxenburg, at La Favorita and at Ebersburg. 
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There are not any musical compositions by Charles VI extant 
(though a ‘ Miserere’ now attributed to Leopold I was at one 
time thought to be his), but Adler gives his support to the tradi- 
tional belief that Charles was a composer, and we know that he had 
studied with the celebrated Fux, whose famous ‘ Gradus ad 
Parnassum ’ was published at his expense. In any case, he was 
certainly a fine musician and a capable and enthusiastic conductor. 
For instance, Apostolo Zeno in his letters gives an account of a 
performance of an opera by Fux in which “ at the head of the 
orchestra sat the all-highest emperor, who played with the greatest 
musicianship—like a professor’’; and again Mattheson describes 
how, while the eldest archduchesses performed on the stage, the 
empress handed a magnificent copy of the score to Charles, who 
received it bowing and smiling. Fux himself is reported as saying 
on one occasion to the emperor: “ It is a pity that your Majesty 
was not a virtuoso”? (meaning, one supposes, “a professional ”’), 
to which, however, the imperial majesty replied: “‘ Well, never 
mind, it’s better as it is.” Also the Venetian ambassador—Foscini 
among many others, pays tribute to Charles’s remarkable musical 
powers. But it was chiefly, as we have already shown, in the 
development of the chapel and of the court opera, and in his 
patronage of eminent musicians, that this ruler’s influence on the 
formation of the Viennese school was deeply felt. 

Of the personal musical activities of Maria Theresa and of 
Joseph II we have already spoken, and noted that the first was a 
gifted singer and the second a skilled keyboard player and accom- 
panist; and with these we reach the end of our account of the 
musical history of the Habsburg rulers. But what a notable history 
that is, and how extensive and wide-embracing its subject-matter! 
Indeed, perhaps we have not, so far, described fully enough that 
extensiveness. For though we have noted the great part played by 
the Habsburgs in combining the Austrian, German and various 
Italian musical schools, and have referred to the Emperor Leopold’s 
interest in Spanish music, yet we should remember, too, that the 
connection between Madrid and Vienna had existed from long 
before Leopold’s time, and that that connection continued to be 
very close throughout our period, just as the fame of the Spanish 
school of vocal and particularly of keyboard music was perhaps at 
its highest point of achievement; as witness the names of Tomas 
de Victoria, Cristobal Morales and Matéo Flecha.*2, And both 
Victoria and Flecha came within the orbit of the Viennese influence. 


22 Vide Higini Angles, op. cit. 
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For Victoria in 1578 gave up his musical posts in Rome in order to 
follow the Dowager-Empress Maria, widow of Maximilian II, when 
she retired into a convent in Spain?*, and Flecha, who dedicated a 
book of madrigals to Maximilian II in 1568, and whom we also 
find receiving 25 florins from that emperor for a mass in 1576, left 
Spain for some years to become Kapellmeister of the imperial orches- 
tra and published three of his musical works (or collections of 
works) at Prague in 1581; while he was also confessor to Elizabeth 
of Austria (widow of Charles IX of France) in whose praise he 
published a collection of poems in 1593, dedicated to the Archduke 
Ernest of Austria, governor of the Spanish Netherlands. *4 

Flecha’s influence on the musical life of Vienna is stressed by 
Anglés, who writes: “ the presence of Flecha in that court caused 
little by little various Spanish musician-singers to frequent the 
court of Vienna and that of Prague’’.25 Again, the musical con- 
nection between Spain and Austria is illustrated in the person of 
Flecha by the fact that he was made abbot of the Benedictine abbey 
of Tihany in Hungary by the emperor, and later was given the 
abbey of La Postella in Spain by Philip III. And, indeed, that 
Spanish influence generally was strong at this time in Austria is 
shown, too, not only by the political connections between the two 
courts, but also by the fact that the Austrian nobility both under- 
stood and spoke Spanish.** And we find Leopold I exclaiming 
“Die mujeres espafioles wollen meinen Hof ganz Spanisch 
machen ”’ 

Spanish influence, then, must be considered together with 
Italian and German, as a powerful element in the rich cultural 
cosmopolitanism of the Viennese court. Nor was Vienna without 
contact with the great musical developments under the Florentine 
Lully, at the court of Louis XIV. For we find that Muffat stayed a 
considerable time in Paris, where he greatly admired Lully’s dance- 
forms, and studied carefully his famous orchestra; concerning which 
he also wrote a critical appreciation, reprinted in modern times, by 
Robert Eitner, in the ‘ DenkmAaler der Tonkunst in Oéesterreich ” 

1800 g! ),27 
Thus from all sides there flowed fertilizing streams of influence 


23 He became its musical director, and composed there in 1605 his famous *‘ Officium 
Defunctorum ’. 

*4 Ludwig Karl in ‘ Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen 
(1926). 

25 Angles, op. cit., p. 77. 

*¢ Karl, op. cit. 


27 Romain Rolland, ‘ Musiciens d’ autrefois ’ (1906 
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into the receptive musical field of the Viennese court, guided 
thither by the gifted rulers of the house of Habsburg and pro- 
ducing later the rich harvest of the end of the eighteenth century. 
And surely remarkable, above all, is the personal activity of those 
rulers as practical musicians and as actual composers. 

Who, then, can say that Adler exaggerated when he described 
the sum-total of their musical achievements as “ an artistic activity 
which has not its equal in the history of culture and of art ”’ ? 

To the historian, to the biographer and to the musician, there- 
fore, these Habsburg rulers should surely appear memorable, not 
only because they were “ such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
men renowned for their power”, but also because they belong to 
that other class of famous men—who have “found out musical 
tunes *’.*8 


*8 Ecclesiasticus, Chap. XLIV. 








WHAT IS SINGING = 


By FRANKLYN KELSEY 


Ir is a strange symptom of our times that in an age which may 
reasonably be called “the scientific era” the disposition of homo 
sapiens to the creation of myths has brought him to an abyss of 
credulity deeper than he has ever sounded. Believing in nothing, 
he swallows everything, from the dictatorship of the proletariat to 
the frivolity of Roquefort cheeses. And of all the myths he has 
created none is so readily accepted by the world of music, so firmly 
credited as a fact of nature, as the myth of the English voice. ‘This 
voice, so the fable runs, is a peculiar creation of Providence, espe- 
cially designed to work on smaller lines than the voices, let us say, 
of Italians or Germans or Frenchmen: this, we are told, is a dis- 
pensation which cannot be overridden or altered and must therefore 
be accepted. 

The obvious danger of this line of reasoning is that once it takes 
firm hold of the minds of our musical administrators—and it is 
clear, from his address to the 1949 annual conference of the I.S.M., 
that so pronounced a realist as Sir Thomas Beecham has come to 
be convinced of its truth—musicians throughout the length and 
breadth of the land will regard it as axiomatic, and will proceed to 
govern their actions accordingly. Sir Thomas himself seems to have 
concluded, if he was correctly reported, that if it is the desire of our 
governors to advance the interests of British singing, anything bigger 
than chamber opera would be a sheer waste of public money. 

Now this argument really turns upon one fundamental point. 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s verdict is likely to be sound upon one con- 
dition, that is, tf the art of stinging is a mere specialized extension of the 
normal speech faculty. ‘The British habit of emotional repression has 
undoubtedly resulted in the cultivation, by the majority of educated 
Englishmen, of a very shallow, lethargic and uninflected speech-tone, 
and it is reasonable to argue that if singing is technically no more 
than the “ talking on a tune ” which most people imagine it to be, 
then the effects of our English habit of laryngeal relaxation and 
tonal inertia of speech are likely to show themselves in our singing, 
with fatal results as regards our national ambitions to cut a dash in 
the world of grand opera. That English singing has, in fact, been 
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pursuing such a course over the past half-century or so cannot be 
denied; and it is regrettably true that we are now getting perilously 
close to the time when the English singing-voice will no longer be 
worth hearing. If only for this reason, it will be well worth our 
while to pause for a moment and to ask ourselves if singing is merely 
** talking on a tune’’. Is there any anatomical difference between, 
say, an Italian larynx and an English one? Obviously not. Then 
may it not be that the characteristic difference in speech-sonority 
which undoubtedly exists in the average representatives of these 
two nations is something that can be obliterated through a method 
of training founded, not upon the palpable weakness of our habits 
of speech, but upon the strength of an exact knowledge of the ends 
we seek to attain ? 

If there is one single factor which, more than any other, has 
contributed to the general decline in vocal standards from which 
we now suffer, it almost certainly consists of the failure of two whole 
generations of voice-trainers, not merely in England, but every- 
where, to define, beyond any chance of misunderstanding, the exact 
nature of the ends they have pursued. It is not possible to teach 
any subject with the slightest hope of consistency of result unless the 
teacher knows exactly the ends which he seeks to achieve, and the 
premisses of which those ends are the logical expression. The 
definition need not necessarily be reduced to a set of written words ; 
but the teacher must know in his own mind exactly what can be 
allowed to come within the scope of his subject, and what, for good 
and sufficient reason, must be excluded. 

Is there, can there be, such a thing as a method of using the 
voice which could be held to comply fully with the demands of an 
art of singing, all other methods being ruled out as making such 
compliance impossible ? It is indisputable that such a conception 
of singing, as an art of a specific nature employing logically selected 
means in order to achieve certain carefully defined ends, was at one 
time firmly held by all competent teachers. I submit that this is 
proved by the existence of a certain phenomenon of voice, common 
to the older kind of singing, which does not now occur. If a study 
is made of the recordings of, say, six representative sopranos of the 
old school, each of different nationality, e.g., Lili Lehmann (German), 
Patti (Italian), Farrar (American), Melba (Australian), Destin- 
nova (Czech) and Calvé (French), the fact emerges with startling 
clarity that every one of these voices, of widely different nationalities 
displayed a characteristic tone, common to every one of them, 
which is no longer heard to-day in any soprano voice, Italian or otherwise. 
Each of these singers possessed a vocal quality which, quite apart 
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from its own highly individual characteristics, was shared by all the 
others, and which, in fact, might be termed the ruling quality of 
the soprano voice when used in a certain way. That vanished quality 
of the soprano voice is best described by the word “ ethereal ”’. 
There was an “ other-worldliness ”’ about it, an “‘ angelic ” quality, 
particularly as regards its head tones, which seemed to remove it 
from the storms and stresses of the workaday world and had all the 
appearance of a hall-mark—the hall-mark of the method in 
which it had been trained. Now you may choose any half-dozen 
records which, to your idea, represent the six finest soprano singers 
of the last quarter-century, either of various nationalities or all 
Italian, and you will find, on comparing them with the records I 
have mentioned, that the old ethereal soprano quality is gone. 
However fine a singer the modern soprano may be, her voice now 
stamps her as being essentially a creature of earth. The individual 
vocal characteristics which distinguished, say, Melba from Destin- 
nova, still distinguish Lotte Lehmann from, say, Maria Carosio. 
But the peculiar quality which united Melba and Destinnova, and 
which stamped their voices as the products of a common method, 
does not unite Lehmann and Carosio, for it is absent from both 


‘ 


voices. 

It is hard to resist the conclusion that such a characteristic 
quality common to all these singers of various races could only have 
been developed through a method of singing which had not a single 
technical root in the national habits of speech of the vocalist concerned. Such 
habits of speech tend to emphasize differences of vocal quality; they 
do nothing whatever to reconcile them. I submit that the conclusion 
to be drawn from these facts is inescapable. In the days of the great 
singers there was a method of using the voice, originally invented in 
Italy, which converted singing from a mere extension of the human 
speech-faculty into a highly cultivated and accomplished act: into 
an art, in fact. It was an art which transcended all national 
differences of voice-usage and could be practised, with equal 
success, by all singers, whether Italian, German, English, French 
or any other. It could make a Santley or a Sims Reeves as easily as 
a Pol Plancon or a Battistini. (It is not too late for us to remember, 
since his records are there to prove it, that Battistini did not sing like 
a modern Italian; he might easily have been a Santley singing 
perfect Italian.) That art has been gradually lost, although a very 
few contemporary singers have managed to recapture some, though 
not all, of its secrets. Is it possible to rediscover this art? I suggest 
that it may be, provided that we base our voyage of discovery upon 
the same premisses as did its original inventors. And the very first 
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of these must obviously be that singing which claims to be an art 
must itself be a branch of the greater art of music, and must comply 
with the essential demands which music makes upon it. 

It is quite clear that the use of the human voice as an instrument 
of music, instead of as an instrument of speech, will impose certain 
changes of circumstance upon it; and the first of these is the fact that 
the larynx immediately loses its liberty to determine the pitch at 
which it will function. In natural speech, the tendency of the vocal 
cords is always to “‘ tune ” themselves to the frequency of the vowel 
resonance. Thus, if the two sentences “‘ The dog had a bone ”’ and 
“The dog had a feed” are spoken naturally, no deliberate effort 
being made to predetermine the speaking pitch, it will be noticed 
that the glottal pitch naturally drops for the low resonance of 
** bone ”’ and rises for the high resonance of “ feed”. It is true that 
this speech process can be successfully interfered with, so as to pro- 
duce a pure “ ee” sound on a low note and a pure “ oh” sound on a 
higher one, but only within a pitch range which is far woo limited to 
meet the demands of music. If an attempt is made to extend the 
process above about an octave of pitch (from the low A to the A 
above it), not only will the attempt impose an unhealthy strain upon 
the larynx; it also makes demands upon the instrument which cannot 
possibly be met. It is well known, of course, that no voice can 
produce a pure speech “ ee ”’ sound on its highest notes; it is not so 
well known, however, that it cannot usually produce the pure open 
“ah ” sound of speech upon a note as low as the middle Bb without 
sacrificing its musical quality. The “ah” must be slightly shaded 
towards “aw’’, or the tone will tend to be “ white ”’, te. the 
essential harmonics which give the tone its musical quality will be 
absent (because the first harmonic common to the vowel pitch and 
the glottal pitch will be too high up to be effective) and the note 
will sound just a tiny fraction “‘ off centre’. Musical speech is only 
possible, in fact, within the octave mentioned, and those who 
exhort us to “‘ sing as we speak” are really demanding physical 
impossibilities. 

The larynx is an instrument which can be used in two quite 
different ways, best understood if they are viewed in their extremes 
of manifestation. The first way is that of the whisper, and this is, 
in essence, the method usually employed in speech. It is quite 
easy to repeat a sentence several times, starting with an unvoiced 
whisper and gradually increasing the degree of “ voicing” until a 
speech-tone is reached—or even a singing tone, for that matter. 
The technique involves a set of mental priorities, as does all 
phonation, and the final result is contingent upon the order in which 
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these priorities are placed. The technique of the “ whisper ”’ is 
essentially a lead of the breath into the articulating cavity, which 
comes second, accompanied by an approximation of the vocal 
cords, which comes third. Nor is the order of these priorities 
affected when the final result is to be a singing tone, for this type of 
technique infallibly establishes this order of priorities. 

The alternative method of using the voice is that which we 
employ (in its extreme manifestation, remember) when we grunt. 
A grunt is a violent act—something which is forced out of us so to 
speak—so that one tends to think of it as being inevitably violent. 
But this is not so. If an experiment is conducted on the same lines 
as that of the repeated sentence, it will be found that it is possible 
to execute it with an ever-increasing degree of delicacy, until at 
last the resultant sound is so soft as to be almost inaudible. Now 
the effect of this technique is to make a complete change in the order 
of priorities: in this case the larynx leads with a kind of tonal gesture, 
the vowel comes next, and the breath is third, being a mere by- 
product of the laryngeal gesture. It is noticeable, too, that when 
performing this act we always have to be careful about the vowel, 
which must not be too “ broad” and open. It is easier to make 
the laryngeal gesture on such vowel sounds as those of “it” or 
‘** good” (which is really the vowel expressed by the ejaculation 
““Ugh!”’) than upon “ah” or “oh”. The laryngeal gesture, in 
fact, does not seem to like “* broad ” vowels. (This is obviously a 
point of some importance when we come to compare the relative 
merits of English and Italian as “‘ vocal ” languages.) 

What we now have to do, therefore, is to examine these two 
basic methods of using the voice in relation to the essential demands 
which music must make upon the instrument. The first of these 
demands is for Sonoriry, which is the characteristic of ‘‘ being 
wholly sound ”’, as opposed to “ being partially sound”. It is a 
demand for purity of sound, and when applied to instruments 
which are activated by human breath it means that the sound 
must be clear and ringing, not veiled or “‘ breathy ”’. Sonority has 
nothing to do with loudness or softness; it should be characteristic 
of both if the sound is to be musical. 

All instruments which employ a pair of vibrating lips, or the 
vibrating edges of a double reed, e.g. horns and oboes, in order to 
generate sound are “ air-compression’”’ instruments: they are 


energized by opposing an “inertia” (which may be of a purely 


mechanical nature, as in the case of the oboe reed, or of a muscular 
nature as in that of the horn player’s lips) to a weight of air 
compression. Instruments which generate sound through the agency 
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of a splitting edge, i.e. a sharp edge which splits a stream of air. 
causing vortices to form in the moving air stream, ¢.g. flutes, 
recorders, flageolets and certain types of organ pipe, are not “ air- 
compression ”’ instruments, but “ air-stream”’ instruments. The 
human voice, being generated by a pair of vibrating lips, is a 
compressed-air instrument, and not an “ air-stream”’ instrument.! 
The weight of inertia (or, as the singer usually calls it, “* resis- 
tance ’’) offered to the weight of compressed air is governed by the 
degree of approximation of the glottal lips, which, in its turn, is 
governed by means of muscular action exerted at the larynx. 

Now it is quite indisputable that purity of sound cannot be 
established by a technique which is essentially that of the whisper, 
since it is clear that the more vigorously the breath is made to lead, 
the less efficient the cordal approximation must be: the more 
breath is put through the instrument, the less sonorous the sound 
must become, since the effect of stressing the prior claim of the 
breath must be to weaken the resisting action of the larynx. Purity of 
sound can be ensured only by putting the sound first, z.e. by giving 
the sound-maker—the larynx—priority over both breath and vowel. 
Nor will it do to put the vowel first, since this is really a demand for 
a lead of the breath. You cannot “‘ make ” a vowel sound without 
leading with the breath into the vowel cavity; on the other hand, 
you can allow a vowel to develop by leading with the larynx and 
allowing the resultant sound to function in a vowel cavity. But this, 
again, involves a lead with the larynx and not with the vowel, much 
less with the breath. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that to 
lead with the vowel is quite impossible; you must lead either with 
the breath (2.e. with the diaphragm) or with the larynx. 

But it is obvious that if the larynx is to be used as a musical 
instrument of the “‘ wind” type, which it is, the first act of the 
singer must be one of air compression, and that means that the act 
of cordal approximation must precede the act of compression, since 
air cannot be compressed until an obstacle has been set up which 
prevents it from finding free egress. ‘Therefore the larynx must lead, 
and the first basic rule of an art of singing must be as follows: 

I. Purity of sound can only be ensured, in the case of the voice, 
by means of the vocal gesture of the larynx. 

QuaLity or Sounp. This is the second demand made by music 
and, indeed, it is the very essence of music-making, although there 
seems to be a most regrettable tendency nowadays to forget this. 
There is far too much contemptuous talk by modern critics about “* ear- 


' These statements may be taken as being accurate enough for all practical purposes 
rhe complete picture is much more complex, and would only confuse the non-scientist 
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tickling ’’, and far too much scrannel tone from modern virtuost and orchestras. 
A muscian’s first task is to make sounds which will delight the 
listener’s ears. The human voice is almost unique in its capacity 
to bring a lump into the throat through the sheer variegated loveli- 
ness of the sounds which it can emit. This capacity lies at the very 
heart of music. 

Quality of sound is determined by the balance of harmonics 
present in the tone. An excess of upper together with an absence 
of lower harmonics causes harshness or acuteness of tone. Absence 
of upper with an excess of lower harmonics causes dullness or 
‘* muddiness ” of tone. Absence of both upper and lower harmonics 
causes ‘* whiteness ” or colourlessness of tone (see Helmholtz). 

The harmonic content of a sound is determined, in the first 
instance, by what may be termed the “ pattern of motion” of 
whatever is used to set the air in vibration. That is why the first 
essential of good violin tone is skilful bowing, without which even a 
Stradivari can be made to sound like a soap-box violin. In the 
second instance, it is determined by the nature of the sound-amplifier 
brought into use: it is the amplifier that causes a phonofiddle to 
sound strident and metallic. In the case of the human voice the 
vowel cavity exercises a third and most important influence upon 
the harmonic content of the sound. Let us, then, examine these three 
factors seriatim. 

The vocal cords possess the capacity to vibrate either sym- 
metrically or unsymmetrically, and either in full or partial mass. 
Whenever they are caused to vibrate symmetrically, and in that 
degree of mass which is proper to the pitch and intensity of the note 
sung, the harmonic balance will be correct, unless interfered with 
through the employment of the wrong amplifier, in which case they 
will cease to vibrate symmetrically and in the proper degree of mass. 

The problem of securing a symmetrical vibration of the vocal 
cords is mainly a question of simple mechanics, as applied to a musical 
instrument of air compression. Like the horn player, the singer must 
manipulate two distinct “‘ energies ’’ or “ forces ” in such a way as 
to secure a mechanical equilibrium. The “ energies ’”’ in question 
are those of compressed air, which is an “‘ energy ” supplied by the 
diaphragm, and of “ resistance ’’ to compression (or inertia), which 
is supplied by the laryngeal muscles. Whenever the weight of 
* resistance > exactly equals the weight of air compression, the 
latter weight being exactly suited to the pitch and intensity of the 
note, the cords will vibrate symmetrically and in a correct degree 
of mass. The glottal tone will then be in correct harmonic balance. 

“ Resistance ” is established through an approximation of the 
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vocal cords which is efficient for the weight of compression employed. 
It is clear, then, that here again the action of the larynx must 
precede that of the diaphragm, for if it did not, compression would 
be inefficiently established and the note would start breathily. The 
conclusion cannot be avoided that, in order initially to secure a 
tone of high quality, the larynx must lead and the diaphragm 
follow; also that—and this is a point of vital importance—because 
the effect of glottal vibration is to exhaust the air from the lungs, 
and thus to cause the pressure to drop, the diaphragm must be 
allowed full ltberty to ascend during singing, im order that it may 
squeeze the lungs upward and so maintain the compression at the 
larynx. If by one means or another the singer prevents the ascent 
of the diaphragm, so that it cannot maintain this compensatory 
action, then the instrument will be “ starved of compression ”’, as 
an engineer would put it, with the apparently paradoxical effect 
that the more the air is conserved in the bottom of the lungs the 
more quickly the singer will be forced to renew the breath. The 
real causation of this paradox is very easily demonstrated. Let the 
reader imagine that he is, for the moment, a horn player, who must 
initiate and maintain a vibration at the lips. Take as full a breath 
as possible, and then, holding the diaphragm down rigidly, try to blow 
out the air through the approximated lips. Now repeat the experi- 
ment, allowing the diaphragm full liberty of action and maintaining 
a strong compression of air at the lips themselves while the air is 
being blown out vigorously. In the first case, it will be found that 
the breath does not last any time at all; it has to be renewed almost 
at once; whereas, in the second case, it lasts very much longer, and 
at the end of it the experimenter will find that his abdominal 
muscles have been pulled right in. The explanation is that, in the 
first case, the experimenter certainly had plenty of air in his lungs, 
but was preventing it from being compressed at the place where it 
was wanted—the lips. He started off with a slight compression, but 
as soon as the pressure dropped to atmospheric level—which it 
reached very quickly—he was preventing the diaphragm from 
compressing the rest of it, so that he had only the excess of air 
available for use. 

The rule for breath control in correct singing is that the rate of 
expenditure is controlled by the larynx, t.e. through the degree of 
approximation of the cords, while the diaphragm maintains the 
compression as the air is exhausted. Therefore the chest must be 
held in a raised position—f it is allowed to drop, the diaphragm is 
automatically held—and the stomach and upper abdomen must 
be gradually pulled in by the action of singing. The singer must, 
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in fact, keep his chest up and feel himself getting thinner and 
thinner as he sings. As Caruso put it, somewhat picturesquely: 
“When I sing, my stomach and my bottom come together ”’. 

Tue AmpuirigeR oR “ RESONATOR” OF THE VoIcE. This is 
determined by the nature of the glottal vibration. If the cords are 
vibrated in efficient approximation, the effect is to set the air in 
vibration, not merely above them, but below them as well. This is 
the explanation of that phenomenon of “ chest resonance ’’? which 
so many scientists have disputed on the grounds that the chest, 
i.e. the physical contents of the thorax, rib-bones, etc., cannot act 
as a true resonator. Thus, the main resonator of the voice for 
nobility of tone is the chest, and this quality is always lacking when 
the chest is not employed. 

The full resonator of the voice should be envisaged as taking 
the shape of a mark of interrogation. Starting at the bottom of the 
breast-bone, it follows the curve of the chest to the larynx. Thence 
it runs up the back wall of the pharynx and the skull, sweeping over 
the nasal pharynx in a dome-like curve to the bridge of the nose. 
In the whole range of human instrumental ingenuity there is 
nothing to match it. 

The singer is the only instrumentalist who can change the 
character of his tone by an act of pure imagination. It is a gift of 
great price, but, like many such gifts, it is fraught with danger. 
The violinist must perforce accept the tone which is the product of 
his bowing, and this is the position which a student of singing must 
be taught to adopt. The singer’s laryngeal mechanism constitutes 
a kind of self-acting violin string; it is ‘“‘ bow ” and “‘ string ”’ in one, 
and it is the character of the bowing which determines the amplifier 
brought into use, and not the imagination of the executant. Like 
the violinist, the student singer must attend to the character of his 
bowing, taking the tone as it comes, and not seeking to improve it 
by the use of the imaginative will until he has developed skill 
enough to allow him to play about with special “ colour ”’ effects 
without interfering with the essential bowing. It is very easy, for 
instance, to evoke the characteristic known as “ mask ” or “ nasal 
resonance ’’; but each of these deliberate interferences with the 
natural balance of harmonics imposes a changed pattern of vibration 
upon the vocal cords, and that induced by “ nasal resonance ”’ is a 
most unhealthy one. ‘‘ Nasal resonance ”’ causes the cords to vibrate 
at their extreme edges only, and if the technique is used persistently 
the delicate and extremely sharp edges of the cords become gradually 


* This must not be confused with the chest “ register ”’, which is quite a different 
thing. 
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thicker, coarser and more brittle, until at last the musical capacity 
of the instrument is impaired past remedy. Such effects should be 
used sparingly. 

THE EFFECT OF THE VOWEL. The most widespread fallacy about 
vowel sounds is that »vhich regards them, not merely as mouth 
products—which they are—but as sounds to be felt wholly in the 
mouth. Any reader with a reasonably pleasant speaking-voice can 
discover by listening to himself while speaking naturally, that 
whereas the “‘ core’ of the vowel is certainly felt in the mouth, it 
also seems to permeate the entire vocal tract, being felt as vowel 
wherever the tone is felt. A speaking-voice is pleasing because the 
cords are continuously tuning themselves to the pitch of the vowel 
used, and the effect of the tuning-process is to make the vowel and 
tone seem to merge into a unity. But whereas a lead of the breath 
into the mouth cavity will cause that unity to seem to have its point 
of origin at the mouth, where the vowel is formed, a lead of the 
larynx on to the “‘ soundboard ”’ (i.e. either toward the back wall 
of the pharynx or downward toward the chest) will cause the tone- 
vowel unity to seem to have its point of origin at the larynx.* The 
singer brings this about, as he does so many other things, by willing 
its effects, t.e. by articulating the vowel at the glottis, whence it seems to 
spread upward into the head and downward into the chest, being 
felt, in fact, over the full extent of the amplifier in use. He may feel 
it in the head only, if he so wishes, or over the full resonator; but 
there are two places where he should never feel it in concentrated 
form: (a)in the throat‘ and (6)in the mouth. When the larynx leads, 
priority is given to the making of éone; in this case, the vowel is felt 
to be buried in the tone, so to speak, and the only place where it is 
felt in concentrated form is at the larynx itself. It can therefore be 
postulated that: 

Il. The vocal gesture of the larynx in singing is of a vowel- 
articulative nature. 

The third elementary demand which music makes upon the 
human instrument is for accuracy of intonation, and the fourth the 
capacity to move accurately from note to note without breaking the 
sound. These two demands are linked so closely that any attempt 
to treat them separately would result in a good deal of unnecessary 
repetition. Both are ultimately governed by the mechanics of 
controlled movement. 


* The effect of this technique is to cause a reversal of the natural speech-process, so 
that the vowel is now “ tuned ”’ (i.e. shaded) to suit the glottal pitch. 

* It is essential to remember that the larynx is not situated in the throat (i.¢. the 
pharynx), but in the very front of the neck. 
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The power to control movement of any kind—and singing 
involves the controlled movement of sound—depends absolutely 
upon the existence of what is called a ‘* platform of inertia ’ 
(Again, if the lay reader thinks of this as a platform of resistance, 
he will understand it better.) If you have to push a grand piano 
along the floor, the floor will form a reasonably efficient platform 
of inertia to your feet if it is unpolished, and a very inefficient one if 
it is polished and slippery. Now if you are faced with the task of 
pushing a heavy weight across a slippery floor, you can choose one 
of two alternatives in order to increase the efficiency of your platform: 
(a) you can wear a pair of hobnailed shoes, or (6) you can wear 
soft-soled ballet shoes and rosin the soles. In the first case, while 
your power to control the movement of the heavy object is certainly 
increased, you will make holes in the glossy surface of the floor. 
(Does the reader see where I am leading him ?) In the second case, 
you not only obtain an efficient platform, but you preserve the 
unbroken surface of the floor—and this is exactly what musk 
demands that you should do. 

The singer has at his disposal two such alternatives. If he leads 
with the breath into the articulative cavity, the platform is provided 
by the consonants, which act as “ hobnails’’, or, better analogy 
still, as a series of ** stepping-stones ’’ which, by causing a momentary 
relaxation of glottal tension, enable him to execute jumps from note 
to note—auntil, of course, he finds himself faced with a number of 
notes to be sung on a single vowel. When that happens, he is 
compelled to use an artificial stepping-stone which will have the 
same eftect as the consonant, and, by causing a momentary relaxa- 
tion of tension, enable him to keep on jumping. The stepping-stone 
in question is, of course, the “‘ intrusive H”. An “ intrusive P” 
would be even more efhicient—and even more horrible! 

The larynx is a “ gliding instrument”. It must of necessity 
slide from note to note when emitting an unbroken melodic line, for 
the very good reason that the machinery which would allow it to 
execute jumps without breaking the line does not exist. It follows 
that the natural platform of movement of the voice is the glottis 
itself; but it can act as an efficient one only when it is allowed te 
take charge. A lead of the breath into the articulative cavity always 
renders it inefficient. The singer must move from note to note on 
the glottal portamento, quite literally feeling his way from note to 
note and stopping the slur when his ear tells him that he has arrived 
in the dead centre of the new note, much to the benefit of his 
accuracy of intonation. But what about the slur? What is the 
poor fellow to do if the composer demands a clean transition from 
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note to note? The answer is that he slurs so quickly that the slur 
is inaudible. 

A slur which is executed by means of a lead of the breath is 
always fully audible because the breath (i.e. the diaphragm) cannot 
move so quickly as to make it inaudible. But the tiny laryngeal 
muscles can move with the speed of thought; and it is quite easy, 
by this method, to execute a slur so quickly that even the singer 
himself cannot hear it. He only knows that he must have slurred 
because he has not released the glottal tension for the smallest 
fraction of a second. On the other hand, if the transition is marked 
** portamento ’’, he can control the rate of slurring to a degree 
impossible by any other method. He now possesses a perfect medium 
of control, in fact, the rule for whose use is that the quicker the slur 
(1.e. the cleaner the transition from note to note) the firmer the 
glottal platform must be. 

It is obvious that once a singer uses the glottal platform in order 
to control the movement of the sound, his legato is assured, being 
broken only, if at all, by such “‘ high-compression ”’ consonants as 
T, P, K, etc. I say “ if at all ” because even these consonants can be 
“ flicked off’ so quickly and lightly that no apparent break is 
caused in the melodic line. This is a most useful technique for 
vocal music of a more instrumental nature than is usually written 
to-day. Here, then, is our third basic rule for the art of singing: 

Ill. Both accuracy of intonation and an unbroken melodic line 
are secured by means of the glottal portamento. The vocal gesture 
of the larynx is continuous throughout each phrase or section of a 
phrase. The larynx must not only lead; it must “ follow through ”’ 
right up to the point where the next breath is taken. 

The fifth demand made of the instrument by the art of music is: 

The capacity to swell and diminish a sound at will, keeping 
the rate of increase or decrease under perfect control. 

What causes a sound to swell? In the case of every instrument 
of air-vibration (as opposed to the “‘ air-vortex”’ instrument) the 
causative medium is a greater amplitude of movement of the 
mechanism which sets the air in vibration. In the case of the voice 
this ampler movement of the vocal cords causes a greater air-loss 
from the lungs; but it is essential to remember that it is not the more 
ample movement of a column of air which causes the cords to vibrate 
more amply, but an increased weight of air compression, which can 
be established and maintained only if the upward push of the 
diaphragm, which causes it, is preceded by an increase in the firm- 
ness of approximation of the cords. If the singer tries to swell a 
sound merely by moving air more quickly, he will only succeed in 
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making the sound more breathy; he is putting the cart before the 
horse. The long messa di voce of the old school is possible only when 
the larynx leads the breath. And as the laryngeal pressure (7.e. 
approximation) becomes progressively firmer through the duration 
of the swell, the sensation is that of a squeeze of the larynx, and never 
of a push of the breath. This agrees with Bonci’s description of 
singing as being “‘ like squeezing paint out of a tube ’’, and Caruso’s 
** controlled squeeze ”’. 

STEADINESS OF SOUND. This is the last elementary de- 
mand made by music upon the human voice, and I have placed it 
in large capitals because it is that vanished characteristic of the 
voice mentioned in the first part of this article. Even the Italians 
themselves lead with the breath to-day, and it is only the eminent 
suitability of their language to the purposes of “ breath singing ’ 
which keeps them permanently in the forefront. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no pair of modern ears under the age of thirty years 
has ever heard a completely steady vocal tone in the flesh. 

Steadiness is a matter of maintaining that equilibrium of the 
two energies concerned which was discussed above under the 
heading ‘* Quality of Sound”. Whenever the equilibrium is perfect 
the sound will be perfectly steady, always provided that there is no 
trembling of any part of the articulator mechanism, e.g. the tongue, 
the uvula or the lower jaw. It is, however, advisable to reiterate with 
some emphasis the part played by the ascending diaphragm in the 
maintenance of equilibrium. Any method of breath control which 
robs the diaphragm of its power, by ascending, to maintain a 
steady weight of air compression at the larynx, will infallibly result 
in unsteadiness of tone. Abdominal breathing, the dropping of the 
chest, an outward or downward thrust upon either the lower or 
upper abdominal muscles, all these have the effect of preventing 
the ascent of the diaphragm, and so starving the instrument of the 
compression which is essential for the maintenance of mechanical 
equilibrium. The practice of by far the great majority of modern 
singers is, by leading with the breath, to cause an air loss far in 
excess of what is necessary. They then seek to remedy a bad position 
by starving the larynx of compression, through holding the 
diaphragm down, thus making things much worse. The result is 
the horde of bleaty tenors, vibratory sopranos and contraltos and 
wobbly basses and baritones which infests our concert-halls and 
opera-houses. It is not their fault; how can they do better when 
they have been taught to do the very things which make their 
voices shake ? I was one of them, and I know! It was this ability 
to sing a tone which was one hundred per cent steady, the capacity 
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to maintain an exact equilibrium, which evoked that vanished 
characteristic of the soprano voice which died with Destinnova and 
Tetrazzini, the last two sopranos of the old school to possess it. 

We have now reached the end of our voyage of discovery, and 
can proceed to formulate an exact definition of that art of singing 
which, and which alone, can be classified as a branch of the greater 
art of music: 

Tue Art OF SINGING, IN ITs TECHNICAL ASPECT, CONSISTS OF A 
Continuous VocAL GESTURE OF THE LARYNX, IN WHICH THE TONE- 
VOWEL Is CONCEIVED AS A UNITY: WHICH Is UNBROKEN FOR THE 
DURATION OF EACH PHRASE OR SECTION OF A PHRASE: AND WHICH IS 
ACCOMPANIED BY A SIMULTANEOUS BUT INDEPENDENT ACTION OF 
THE ARTICULATOR WHEREBY WORDS ARE IMPOSED UPON THE SOUND. 

To put the matter in a nutshell: to sing parlando is to add notes 
to words, to sing cantando is to add words to notes. 

What will be the effect of this art upon the English singing-voice ? 
Simply, to put the English voice and the English language on equal 
terms with any other. If singing is conceived as being, in essence, 
a lead of .he breath into a vowel cavity, then obviously the bigger 
the cavity the bigger the noise. You get a kind of musical bellow, 
at which the modern Italian cannot be beaten, for he possesses the 
finest collection of cavernous vowels of any. If, however, it is 
conceived as a lead of the larynx towards a “ soundboard ”’, the 
vowel being merely allowed to develop, it will be found that the most 
ringing vowel of all is also the narrowest of all—the sound of 
“eel” or “ill”. The larynx does not like broad vowels because the 
broader vowel always tends to rob it of its vital liberty to lead. This 
is the explanation of Santley’s uncompromising statement (* Student 
and Singer’) that in his experience Italian, far from being the 
easiest, is really the most difficult of all the established languages of 
song to sing correctly. (On the other hand, it is certainly the easiest 
to sing incorrectly!) 

The effect of the old kind of singing, which is based upon the 
larynx instead of the vowel cavity, is to obliterate completely the 
differences caused by accidents of language, and to put every 
aspirant to vocal honours, of no matter what nationality, on to the 
same starting-line. It takes longer to learn because it involves a 
complete departure from everyday speech habits; but once learned, 
it not only brings out the full beauty of the instrument, but also 
ensures its longevity. In the autobiography just quoted Santley 
records his frequent distress, as a student, at the smallness of his 
voice. The vocal development which took place as a result of his 
training enabled the possessor of that small “ pipe ”’, as he himself 
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called it, to become a Vanderdecken unsurpassed to this day for 
sheer sonority of tone. The voice is, in the first place, a set of muscles 
which our English habits of speech do nothing whatever to develop. 
True singing is as much a gymnastic exercise as ballet dancing, and 
when it is practised skilfully there is no end to the possibilities of 
development. Teach English men and women to use their larynxes, 
instead of, as now, abusing them, and the world is liable to be 
greatly astonished at the size of English voices. We shall begin to 
hear once again something of the lost laryngeal diapason! 


THE EAGER HEART 


(for Schubert’s setting of Goethe’s ‘ Sehnsucht ’) 


W3aat is it within me that longs to take wing ? 
What urges me onward ? What fever of spring? 


High over the village and fields would I fly, 
A cloud on the mountain, like foam of the sky; 


Or wheel with the starlings’ uncountable host. 
To swoop or to hover, which pleasure were most ? 


The most were, my pretty, to spy from the blue, 
As cloud or as starling, my darling, on you! 


Were wings on my shoulders I should not be long 
In gaining your garden to sing you a song; 


And you, when I warbled, would listen and say: 
‘For me is he singing, that bird on the spray! ” 


Or may be, when day has gone down in the west, 
To sbine as a star in the twilight were best. 


Then you in your garden, with wondering eyes, 
Would dream as you looked at the infinite skies, 


And say at the sight of my gleaming afar: 
“* How bright and how steadfast, that beautiful star! *’ 


From you such a word, O my pretty and sweet, 
Would bring me from heaven to fall at your feet! 
R. C. 
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ROUSSEAU’S CONCEPTION OF MUSIC 


By Eric TAYLOR 


JEAN Jacques Rousseau still regarded by some as the great 
French philosophe whose incisive enunciation and clear-cut doctrines 
went ringing eloquently across Europe, disturbing the peace of the 
eighteenth century and heralding a new era of revolution and 
change. As time has passed the political writings of Rousseau have 
cast into a shadow the many other subjects upon which he wrote 
with a similar enthusiasm. None of his other theories has had any 
influence upon the development of that of which it treated 
comparable to the part which ‘ Du Contrat social’, for example, 
played in the development of political thought and action. Yet in 
his own day Rousseau was by no means celebrated only as a political 
theorist, and it is still worth while occasionally to consider his other 
studies. Among these his various discussions of music rank high, 
and it is the task of this essay to endeavour to cull from his writings 
a musical philosophy which was, on the whole, consistent and 
influential, even if unduly dogmatic, short-sighted and inaccurate. 

There is in English a conspicuous shortage of information on 
Rousseau the musician and Rousseau the writer on music. The 
‘ Dictionary of Music’, the ‘ Letter on French Music’ and one or 
two fragments were translated in the eighteenth century, sometimes 
with such an exact anglicization of French words as to render tech- 
nical passages almost meaningless. Mr. John Morley wrote a short 
chapter on music in his life of Rousseau, but it is obvious that music 
was a great gap in this otherwise cultivated man’s studies. Grove’s 
Dictionary has a better attempt, but it is still sadly inadequate. A 
new American book by Mr. Alfred Richard Oliver, on ‘ The Encyclo- 
paedists as Critics of Music ’}, really has got to grips with the 
problem, and it is a work, both authoritative and interesting, which 
can safely be recommended to those interested in this fascinating 
period of French music, and also in its earlier origins and later 
influences. But, of course, in painting such a large canvas 
Mr. Oliver could not afford to devote the amount of time necessary 


1 Columbia University Press, New York, 1947. Reviewed in ‘ Music & Letters 
July 1948. 
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to the examination of the writings of one man, who was but one of 


many, and in many ways not entirely typical of the Encyclopaedists 
as a whole. In discussing Rousseau’s attitude to music I shall be, 
as it were, enlarging one detaii of Mr. Oliver’s picture. 

I have said that Rousseau was celebrated in his own life-time 
not merely as a political philosopher. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century he had gained a considerable reputation as a musical writer. 


Diderot, for example, as chief editor, entrusted the musical part of 


the Encyclopaedia to him, regarding music as his chief interest. 
But reputation is not enough, and it is a question which it is 
important to ask when we enquire: “ What did Rousseau know 
about music, and was he entitled to write ex cathedra on musical 
matters ?”’ Unlike many thinkers, who have dragged in music as 
a dangerous illustration of their preconceived notions of aesthetics, 
Rousseau was a practical musician, and familiar with the structure 
of music: he understood music as a craft. On the other hand, his 
knowledge of music and his critical faculties were probably far in 
advance of his practical abilities. Rousseau’s excellence from a 
musical standpoint lies not in his powers as a composer or as an 
executant, but in his considerable knowledge of what may be called 
the mechanism of music. This would be disputed by some, but I 
think the judgment of Julien Tiersot, the French authority on 
Rousseau as a musician, is final when he writes that “ la vérité est 
que si, dans la pratique de l’écriture musicale, il a manqué a Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau la direction d’un maitre, en revanche nul n’a 
étudié plus profondément que lui la théorie et les principes de 
Part”. 

He was often interested in and wrote learnedly upon branches 
of musical theoretics which many would consider obscure and 
uninteresting. As a man of thirty, when he had just arrived in 
Paris, he read a paper entitled ‘ Projet concernant de nouveaux 
signes pour la musique’ to the Académie des Sciences, on 
August 22nd 1742. This idea for a new system of musical notation 


was later expanded and published im 1743 as a ‘ Dissertation sur 


la musique moderne’. Except as instances of Rousseau’s technical 
interest and ingenuity, these works need not be considered at 
length now, for so long as we are unable even to iron out the 
anomalies in our present musical notation, such as writing the parts 
of the horns and other instruments in keys differing from that in 
which they will actually play, it is unlikely that a completely new 
system will find favour. His ideas, which were based on a system 
of representing the notes of the scale by figures, could not satis- 
factorily be extended to instrumental music. The method was not 
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new, even though Rousseau’s adaptation of it possessed much 
originality. On the other hand, in his great life of Rousseau, 
delighted at discovering in what he described as a technical subject 
with which he had too little acquaintance something he could 
comprehend, and moved by the idea of “ thousands of young 
children being taught at any given time to read melody in the 
sol-fa notation in a few weeks”, Mr. John Morley was not deterred 
from attributing to his hero a principle which goes back, almost 
unaltered, to the Greeks. 

Rousseau, then, was known in Paris as a musical thinker, and 
when Rameau, grown old and distinguished both as a theorist and 
as an opera composer, refused to write the musical articles in the 
Encyclopaedia, Rousseau instead set forth Rameau’s musical 
discoveries, for which, taken all in all, he had a considerable 
admiration, like the other Encyclopaedists. In his ‘ Lettre a 
M. Grimm’ Rousseau extols Rameau’s discovery of the basse 
Jondamentale, as epoch-making in the history of musical theory. 
However, the old man was not pleased with the interpretation of 
his theories in the Encyclopaedia, and in 1755 he produced an 
essay, ‘ Erreurs sur la musique dans l’Encyclopédie’, to which 
Rousseau replied in his ‘ Examen de deux principes avancés par 
M. Rameau ’ of the same year. 

But there had arisen a more serious cause of quarrel with the 
arrival of the Italian bouffons in 1752, who performed Pergolesi’s 
‘Serva padrona’ and won an immense success. Paris was turned 
into an uproar while everyone entered into heated arguments 
concerning the rival merits of French and Italian opera. Louis XV 
declared himself for Lully and for Rameau, for in France the opera 
had remained conservative and faithful to the old Lully-Quinault 
tradition. In Italy there had been a development from the pure 
dramatic music of the Monteverdi type to the richer melodic style 
of the Neapolitans, such as Scarlatti, Leo, Porpora and Pergolesi. 
The queen favoured the Italian bouffons, and Rousseau and the 
Encyclopaedists supported the “ coin de la reine”’. Rameau took 
the bouffons’ quarrel as a personal insult: not, perhaps, unnaturally, 
since he himself had been quick enough to abuse Rousseau’s ‘ Les 
Muses galantes’ as far back as 1747. The differences between 
Rameau and the Encyclopaedists became a major aspect of the 
Guerre des bouffons, and Rousseau’s references to the composer grow 
more acerb. In one place he refers to: 

M. Rameau, whose writings have this singularity, that they have 
gained him a great fortune without ever having been read by 
anyone. Even these, besides, have become absolutely superfluous 
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since M. d’Alembert has taken the trouble of explaining to the 

public the system of the fundamental bass, the only thing useful 

and intelligible which can be met with in the writings of this 
musician. 

At the time of the Bouffons’ War, Rousseau produced his opera 
‘Le Devin du village ’, an attempt to give the French an opera buffa 
of the Italian type. It was exceedingly successful and ran for 400 
performances in the next seventy-five years, but it was also exceed- 
ingly French, and well in the operatic tradition of Lully, so that it 
was taken by the “ Coin du roi” as an example of French music, in 
opposition to Italian. 

But the chief interest of the Bouffons’ War, as far as this essay is 
concerned, is that it provoked Rousseau to his most important essay 
on music and the clearest and most complete statement of his 
conception of music, the ‘ Lettre sur la musique frangaise ’, which 
I want now to describe, with some reference to Rousseau’s other 
writings. 

The ‘ Lettre sur la musique frangaise ’’ begins with a preface, 
an “* Advertisement ”’, in which he refers to the bouffons’ quarrel, 
and the circumstances which have led up to the publication of the 
letter. He says that he has waited for the controversy to subside 
before giving his opinion: 

The agg which arose last year at the Opéra, being kept up 
only by abuse, thrown out with a good deal of wit by one party and 
retorted with as much animosity by the other, I declined taking any 
part in the affair: for this kind of contest does not in any shape 
agree with me, and I saw it was not then a proper time to gain 
attention to reason. At present, the bouffons being dismissed, or on 
the point of being so, I shall hazard my opinion; which I shall give 
with my usual sincerity, without fearing my frankness should offend. 
In fact he could scarcely have timed it better, for his contribution 

whipped up the whole conflict again to fever-heat. The tone of 
his thesis is soon made clear, with a passing sneer at French 
musicians. 

It is true that, although we have had some excellent poets, and 
even some musicians not destitute of genius, yet I think our language 
but little adapted to poetry; and not at all to music. On this head 
I may venture to appeal even to the poets themselves; for as to the 
musicians, everybody knows it is quite needless to consult them on 
any subject of reasoning. 

The significance of the passage is the accusation that the French 
language is unsuitable for music, for it is upon this that he proceeds 
to base his theory that the French have no music. Music is made 
up of three constituents: melody or song; harmony or accompani- 
ment; movement or measure. Of these, we are told that: 
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Harmony, having its principle in nature, is the same for all 
nations; or if there be any minute differences, they are introduced 
by that of melody: thus the particular character of national music 
is deduced from melody alone, song, properly so called, exerting its 
influence in proportion as its character is principally given by the 
language. ... Measure is to melody nearly what syntax is to discourse: 
it is that which connects the words, distinguishes the phrases, and 
gives sense and consistency to the whole. 


Rousseau believed that music originally arose as a form of 
heightened speech. He treats this point more fully in a few chapters 
in the ‘ Essai sur l’origine des langues’. Here we are told that: 

the first invention of words came not from needs but from 

passions. It was neither hunger nor thirst, but love, hate, pity, 
anger, which first aroused the voice. . . . With the first utterances 
were formed the first articulations or sounds according to the kind 
of passion which aroused the one or the other. Anger provoked 
menacing cries, which the tongue and the palate articulated; but 
the voice of tenderness was more gentle, it is the glottis which 
shapes it, and this voice became a musical sound, only the accents 
in it were more frequent or more rare, the inflections more or less 
sharp, according to the sentiment connecting them. Thus cadence 
and musical sounds were born with syllables: passion made all the 
organs speak and adorned the voice with all their fire; thus words, 
verse and song all have a common origin. . . . The first historical 
writings, the first orations, the first laws, were in verse: poetry was 
discovered before prose; this had to be because passion spoke before 
reason. It was the same with music: there never was any other 
music but melody, nor any melody but the varied sounds of speech. 

Accents formed the pitch, the quantities formed the measure, and 

one spoke as much by musical sounds and rhythm as by articulation 

and the voice. 

I do not want to enter into a detailed criticism of this view here; 
but there are two major misapprehensions upon which some 
comment should be made, since if we were to allow Rousseau so 
much as I have already quoted, the remainder of his argument would 
follow more easily. In the first place, there is no evidence to show 
that melody derived solely from speech and that man’s passionate 
utterance turned into song, only to be emulated by instruments. 
This kind of state of nature is comparable to the equally mythical 
social state of nature which Rousseau took as the beginning of his 
political philosophy; and its disproof seems even more disastrous to 
his argument. Secondly, he hardly seems to allow for any rhythmic 
sense inherent in man apart from that which he derives from words. 
This is a serious limitation, and the importance of a natural sense of 
rhythm far more vital than ever seemed to occur to Rousseau can 
be understood by consideration of, for example, the drum rhythms 
pulsed out by natives; the rhythm into which we fall when we walk 
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or turn a handle for a time or do any recurring job; or the rhythm 
of the dance. 

Rousseau has little to say about rhythm, and that little is wrong, 
In his ‘ Dictionary of Music’, which was later expanded from the 
Encyclopaedia, we may read that: 

As the melody takes its character from the accents of the language, 
the rhythm [his eighteenth-century English translator, William 
Waring, translates it as rhyme] draws its own from that of the prosody, 
and in that case it acts as an image of the words; to which we will 
add, that certain passions have naturally a rhythmic character, as 
well as a melodic one, absolute and independent of language: as 
sorrow, which moves by slow and equal paces, as well as by low 
and weakened sounds; or joy, which moves by lively and quick 
paces, as well as by sharp and intense sounds; from whence I presume 
that we might observe in all other passions an individual character, 
but more difficult to catch because the generality of these passions, 
being complex, partake more or less of precedents, as well as of each 
other. 

He means that speed, not rhythm, derives from the passions: and 
speed has nothing to do with rhythm. 


Melody, then, having derived from speech, and being, as it were, 
the essence of music, ought to be paramount. 


The melody, harmony, movement and choice of instruments 
and voices are the elements of musical language; and the melody, 
by its immediate connection with the grammatical and oratorical 
account, is that which gives the character to all the rest. Wherefore, 
it is always from the air that the principal expression should be 
drawn, as well in instrumental as vocal music. 

To return to the ‘ Lettre sur la musique frangaise’, we get a 
complete statement of the supremacy of the melody idea, with its 
corollaries. 

In order that a piece should become interesting, and convey to 
the soul the sentiments it is intended to excite, it is necessary that 
all the parts should concur to strengthen the expression of the subject; 
that the harmony should serve only to render it more sensitive; that 
the accompaniment should embellish without hiding or disfiguring 
it; that the bass should, by a simple and uniform progress, serve in 
some shape as a guide both to the singer and the listener, without 
either perceiving it. In a word, it requires that the whole should 
convey but one simple melody to the ear and but one idea to the 
mind. ‘The unity of melody appears to me as a rule as indispensable, 
and not less important in music, as the unity of action in a tragedy; 
being founded on the very same principle and directed to the same 
object. ‘Thus all good Italian composers conform to it with a degree 
of solicitude that borders on affectation; and if we reflect ever so 
little upon it, we shall presently perceive that it is from this circum- 
stance that music derives its principal effects. . . . Another thing 
which is not less contrary to the rule I have just laid down against 
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the multiplication of parts, is the abuse, or rather the use of, fugues, 
imitations, double designs and other capricious and conventional 
beauties; which have no other merit than the difficulty of execution, 
and which have all been invented in the infancy of the art, to give 
éclat to the scholar during the want of genius. . . . With regard to 
counter-fugues, double fugues and other difficult absurdities which 
the ear cannot bear nor reason justify, they are evidently nothing 
but the remains of barbarism and bad taste, which subsist, like the 
porches of our Gothic churches, only to reflect disgrace on those 
who had the patience to construct them. 


There is a delightful comment on fugue in the Dictionary, where 
he says that “‘ Fugues, in general, render the music more noisy than 
agreeable; for which reason they are more suitable in choruses than 
anywhere else ”’. 

The line of argument which Rousseau takes, briefly, is this: if 
all music depends upon melody, if melody is the essence of music, 
and if melody derives entirely from words and speech, then that 
country whose language is least suitable to musical adaptation will 
have the worst music. This is quite logical, though the rise of a 
whole school of Italian violinists—such as Geminiani, Corelli, 
Locatelli and Vivaldi—whose technique was purely instrumental 
and whose melodies obviously did not derive from a vocal or speech 
technique, should have made Rousseau suspect his original assertion 
and dissuaded him from the persistence with which he pushes his 
views to their logical conclusion. 

Having shown, then, that an unmusical language must mean 
an unmusical country, he goes on to show that this is the case in 
France by a discussion of the physical qualities of French speech, 
the formation of vowels and consonants and so on, which we need 
not discuss now. On the other hand, and this was why he supported 
Italian music, the Italian language was essentially musical. ‘“‘ Now 
if there be in Europe,” he says, “‘ a language adapted to music, it 
is certainly the Italian; for that language is soft, sonorous, har- 
monious and more accented than any other; which four qualities 
are precisely those which are most proper for singing ’’. He quotes 
three instances to prove that the French have no ability to write 
melodies. First there was the case of Shaftesbury, whom he quotes. 
‘** There was a time, says my Lord Shaftesbury, when the custom of 
speaking French had brought French music also into fashion among 
us. But the Italian, exhibiting something more agreeable to nature, 
presently disgusted us with the other, and made us perceive it to 
as heavy, flat and insipid as it is in fact.” Then there was the fact 
that French musicians had found Italian tunes beautiful, but the 
Italians in French music “ saw only a succession of notes placed 
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without choice or design; they sang them, indeed, exactly as you 
would read Arabic words written in French characters’. Finally, 
there was the case of the Armenian who had never heard any music 
before, who was bored listening to French song, but who was 
enchanted by an aria by Galuppi. 

If Rousseau was not alive to the fact that modern music is an 
extraordinarily complex synthesis of various elements, he was at 
least aware that song, while it might trace its origin to speech, yet 
is something new and cannot be judged by the yardstick by which 
we should judge speech. Thus he objected to the over-ripe and 
over-complicated French recitative. 

What we endeavour to render by the melody is the tone by which 
we express the sentiments we wish to represent, and we ought to 
beware of imitating in that theatrical declamation, which itself is 
no more than an imitation, but to follow the voice of nature, whose 
accents are without affectation and without art. Wherefore the 
musician must first seek a kind of melody which may furnish musical 
inflections most convenient to the sense of the words, by always 
subordinating the expression of the words to those of the ‘thought, 
and even those to the state of the spirit of the speaker. 

Other writers of this period, such as Marmontel, thought the 
Italian recitative and da capo aria could be imitated in France, but, 
as Mr. Oliver observes in his book referred to earlier: 

Rousseau alone was more sanguine in championing Italian 
melody and opera. As far as Rousseau was concerned, music was 
melody. Since the object of music was the expression of feelings, 
dramatic music, or opera, specifically the Italian opera, was the 
highest expression of the art. Rousseau violently opposed the 
French basing of a chant on a déclamation thédtrale, as in Lully, and 
nothing was more irksome to the philosophe than the application of 
Rameau’s theory of harmony, whereby melody was to be derived 
from harmonic progression. He almost never mentions this notion 
of Rameau’s without stating in some form Tartini’s opposite theory 
that harmony is derived from melody. 

In view of the distinction between speech and song, Rousseau 
allowed that harmony could be of use to define and add significance 
to the melody. The inflections of the speaking-voice are not 
bounded by musical intervals. They are far less controlled, far 
more subtle. As he cannot fix them exactly, the musician, to follow 
the words 

should at least imitate them as much as possible; and for the 

purpose of conveying to the mind of the audience the idea of 

intervals and accents, which cannot be expressed in notes, he has 
recourse to harmonic means which suppose them. If, for instance, 
the interval of the major or minor semitone is necessary, he will not 


mark them: he cannot; but he will give you the idea of them by the 
assistance of an enharmonic passage. 
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Harmony, in fact, has no significance of its own apart from 
melody. It enforces the expression itself 
by giving a greater justness and precision to melodic intervals; 
it animates their character, and specifying exactly their place in the 
order of modulation, it recalls what preceded, denotes what ought to 
follow, and thus unites the phrases in the air, as ideas are united in 
a discourse. 
But there is no sense in harmony in abstracto, as it were. Everyone 
takes delight in beautiful sounds as such, but harmony properly 
so called is in a different case, for its beauties depend upon con- 
vention. It is necessary to be accustomed to it to appreciate it, and 
an ear unfamiliar with our harmonic conventions, or [’oreille rustique, 
as he calls it, hears only noise in our harmonies. 
Harmony has no relation to our passions as melody has: 
in circumscribing melody, it removes energy and expression 
from it; it destroys its impassioned accent in order to substitute 
harmonic intervals for it; it subjects song to two forms, though it 
ought to have as many as there are tones of speech; it effaces and 
wipes out the multitude of sounds or intervals which do not enter 
into its system. In a word, it separates the melody from the words 
to such an extent that the two languages oppose each other, fight 
against each other; each removes from the other all character of 
truth, and they cannot be united without absurdity in a moving 
subject. Thus it happens that people always find it ridiculous 
when one expresses in song passions which are strong and serious, 
because they know that in our languages these passions have no 
musical inflections, and that northern men, any more than swans, 
do not die singing. 
Harmony is not even capable of giving an impression of other 
sounds, such as thunder, the noise of water or the noise of the wind. 
‘* The musician is mistaken who wishes to render a sound by another 
sound; he knows neither the weakness nor the strength of his art, 
he judges it without taste or discrimination.” ‘This view of the 
proper relation between melody and harmony is found very 
frequently in Rousseau’s writing: we @ome across it again in the 
‘ Examen de deux principes avancés par M. Rameau’. He insists 
that any predominance of harmony is a move away from pure 
melody and from true music, limiting music’s effect. Music 
becomes more noisy, but less heartfelt. 

At times he becomes almost indignant about harmony, regarding 
it as unnecessary and provincial. 

When we reflect, that of all the people of the earth (who all 
have a music and a song) the Europeans are the only ones who have 
a harmony and who find it agreeable: when we reflect that the world 
has continued so many years without any of those who have cultivated 
the fine arts throughout the centuries having known this harmony: 
when we reflect that the Eastern languages—so sonorous and so 
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musical—and that the Greek air—so delicate and so sensitive and 
exercised with so much art—have never guided these voluptuous 
people who are devoted to our harmony: when we reflect that 
without it Oriental and Greek music had such prodigious effects, 
and that with it ours is so weak: and when finally we reflect that it 
was reserved for the northern nations (whose rough and _ brutal 
organs are moved by the élat and noise of the voice more than by 
the sweetness of the accent or the shape of the melody) to make 
this vast discovery and to give it as a foundation of all the rules in 
art: when, I say, we pay attention to all this, it is very difficult not 
to suspect that all our harmony is but a Gothic and barbarous 
invention, which we should never have followed if we had been 
more sensitive to the true beauties of art, and of music truly natural. 

To return again to the ‘ Lettre sur la musique frangaise ’, 
Rousseau considers the Italians superior as harmonists also to the 
French. He remarked upon the Italian simplicity and effectiveness, 
while French harmony was full and complicated. ‘This he attributed, 
after Rameau, to the fact that each consonance has its own particular 
character, a third has a different effect from a fifth and so on, and 
thus, even two concords added together improperly, although 
agreeable to the rules of harmony, may even in augmenting that 
harmony, mutually weaken, oppose, or divide each other’s effects. 

It is a certain principle, founded in nature, that all music in 
which the harmony is scrupulously full and the accompaniments or 
all the concords are complete, must make a great deal of noise, but 
will have very little expression. This is exactly the character of 
French music. 

So he is able to conclude his blasting of his country’s music 
triumphantly: 

I think I have now fully shown that there is neither measure nor 
melody in French music, because the language is not susceptible of 
it; that French singing is only a continual squawling, intolerable to 
any unprejudiced ear; that its harmony is dull, inexpressive and 
puerile; that the French airs are no airs; and that their recitative is 
in fact no recitative. nis, which I conclude that the French have 
no music and never have had, and that if they ever do, it will be the 
worse for them. 

Rousseau never really altered this view, though later in his life 
he developed a considerable admiration for Gluck’s French operas. 
Gluck, indeed, had been much impressed by Rousseau’s writings, 
and was well aware of the advantage of his support. In 1773 Gluck 
wrote a letter to the * Mercure de France ’, referring to the proposal 
to produce his ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis ’, and continuing: 

I avow that I should be glad to see it produced in Paris, because 
by its effect, and with the aid of the advice of the famous M. Rousseau 
of Geneva, we may perhaps together be able, by seeking a melody 
noble, sensible and natural, together with a declamation following 
exactly the prosody of each language and the character of each 
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people, to find the means to effect my purpose of producing a music 
appealing to men of all nations, and eliminating the ridiculous 
distinctions of national music. The study I have made of this great 
man’s writings on music—among others the letter [this is the 
‘ Lettre sur la musique frangaise’] in which he has analysed the 
monologue in Lully’s ‘ Armida ’—proves the depth of his knowledge 
and the reliability of his taste, and has filled me with admiration. 
I have been convinced that if he had chosen to apply himself to the 
exercise of this art, he would have been able to realize the prodigious 
effects which the ancients have attributed to music. I am delighted 
to take this opportunity to render him publicly the eulogies which 
I believe he deserves. 
In the struggle between Gluck and Piccinni, Rousseau ranged 
himself on the side of his admirer; and Mr. Ernest Newman, from 
whose book ‘ Gluck and the Opera’ I have just quoted Gluck’s 
letter, is of the opinion that the many unison passages which are 
to be found in Gluck’s music are due to Rousseau’s theory of 
l’unité de mélodie, to which I referred earlier. 

Arising from this description of Rousseau’s idea of music, there 
are two things which need further commentary. The first of these 
is his opinion of purely instrumental music, the second his use of 
the word “ natural” as applied to music. What is particularly 
striking about Rousseau’s writing on music is his almost total silence 
on the subject of instrumental music, or what we should call absolute 
music. Instrumental music, of course, arose from vocal music, and 
took its character from ‘it. 

As vocal music long preceded instrumental, the latter has 
always received from the former both its tune and time: now the 
different measures of vocal music could arise only from the different 
method of scanning a discourse, and placing the long and short 
syllables with regard to each other. 

We would not agree that instrumenal music did arise from vocal 
music, or that, if it did, it still needs to be governed by the same 
conditions. But to Rousseau, pure instrumental music was almost 
meaningless, since it does not express words. He objected to the 
proportions of the instrumentation in Rameau’s operas and said 
the voice-part had become merely the accompaniment of the 


accompaniment. 

Music purely harmonic [that is, all unvocal music) is trifling: to 
please constantly, and to prevent boredom, it ought to be raised to 
the rank of imitative arts; but its imitation is not always immediate, 
as those of poetry and painting; the words are the method by which 
the music most often determines the object whose image it offers us; 
and it is by the touching sounds of the human voice that this image 
awakens in our souls the sentiment which it ought to produce. Who 
does not feel how far the pure symphony, in which we seek only to 

render the instrument brilliant, is from energy? Can all the trifles 
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of M. Mondonville’s violin strike me as two sounds of Mademoiselle 

Le Maure’s voice? Symphony [instrumental music] animates the 

music, and adds to its expression, though it does not supply the place 

of it. To know what all this fuss about sonatas, with which we are 
encumbered, would mean, we must do as the ignorant painter, who 
was obliged to write under his figures, ‘‘ This is a tree’, “‘ This is 

a man ”’ and “ This is a horse ”’. 

Another point which will be noticed in reading Rousseau’s 
writings on music is his constant reference to the words “ nature ”’ 
and “ natural’, his appeal to primitive conditions or to the ear 
unfamiliar with musical conventions. What, for example, does 
he mean when he says that harmony has its root in nature, that a 
principle is founded in nature, that a melody ought to be natural 
and so on? Rousseau is not always precise in his use of the word: 
he uses it, as we sometimes do, to express a simple, unaffected, 
uncomplicated state; and the term can be used as an expression of 
degree, provided that we do not assume that an absolute state of 
nature in music must necessarily exist, or must have existed. 
Rousseau’s own definition of “ natural ”’ in his Dictionary is limited: 

This word has several senses in music. First, natural music is 
that which the human voice forms, by opposition to the artificial 
music which is executed with instruments. Secondly, we say that 
an air is natural when it is easy, sweet, pleasing; that a harmony is 
natural when it has few variations or dissonances, when it is produced 
by chords essential to the mode. Thirdly, natural is also said of 
every piece which is neither forced nor obscure [ni forcé ni baroque}, 
which neither goes too high nor too low, neither too quick nor too slow. 

Lastly it is used, as we should use it technically, of the ordinary 
notes of the scale, without sharps or flats. 

We see Rousseau here, still crying out against instrumental 
music as unnatural, and in the ‘ Lettre sur la musique frangaise ’ 
he protests against arbitrary and purely conventional beauties, thus 
forgetting that all art is abitrary in using unnatural and deceptive 
means to produce its effect—sonnet form, the artist’s technique of 
perspective and soon. Rousseau conceived an historical state when 
music was truly “ natural ” with the Greeks, when he thought that 
song and speech coincided, so that the Greek tragedies could really 
be described as operas; but too little was then known, or is now, to 
make precise assertions about the nature of Greek music. In this 
attitude, of course, Rousseau looked back to the beginning of the 
of the musical renascence early in the seventeenth century; and 
many of his ideals had already been expressed by the Florentine 
camerata. It was to this tradition that Rousseau belonged musically, 
and not at all to the approaching era of romanticism, upon which 
his political doctrines had so great an influence. 














CRUSADING MARTIAL MUSIC 


By Henry GEorGE FARMER 


“ Saraceni . . . tenentesque singuli tympana, 
quae manibus fortiter percutiebant.”’ 
PsguDo-TuRPIN (eleventh century). 


THis paragraph is taken from the fabulous story of the crusade of 
Charlemagne (d. 814) as found in Pseudo-Turpin’s ‘ Historia de 
vita Caroli Magni’, in which we are told that the sound of the 
Saracens’ kettledrums so disconcerted the Christians that they were 
compelled to cover the eyes and stop the ears of their horses. The 
later English romance of ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion’ tells a similar 
story. Indeed, the Saracen looms large in the European literature 
of the period. So great was the veneration paid to the Eastern 
warrior that, in this romance, Richard’s mother is made, for the 
nonce, the daughter of a notional Saracen king of Antioch. 
Seemingly so redoubtable a hero as the “‘ Lion Heart ” could only 
have issued from such a union. When Henry II married her, so 
the romance tells us, there were great doings in London, and the 
best that martial music could sound rent the air at Westminster. 
‘* Trumpes begonne for to blowe ”’, runs the line, although this does 
not appear to us to display much grandeur for such an occasion. 
Yet the truth is that, with horns, this was all that European martial 
music could boast of in those days, and indeed it was not until the 
time of the Crusades that anything better was heard, and the urge 
to improvement was due to the people already mentioned—the 
Saracens (Arabic, shargiyin = “‘ Orientals”’), although the Moors of 
Spain had already suggested a few novelties in this line. 

Although the First Crusade (1096-99) was successful, and we 
have ample sources of information from which to draw, we find 
little material of a descriptive kind in reference to our particular 
theme, i.e. crusading martial music, from either Arabic or Latin 
chroniclers. We certainly read of trumpets (andfir), horns (bfgdat), 
shawms (zumér), kettledrums (kasdt), drums (fubaél) and cymbals 
(kasa@t) in the Arabic historians, and of trumpets (tubae, buccinae, 
lituui) and horns (cornt) in the ‘ Gesta Francorum’ and Fulcher of 
Chartres (d.c. 1130) among the Crusading historians, but they do not 
help us very far in the question of the organization of military music 
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in those stirring days, although one interesting point emerges in 
Fulcher (who was present) that deserves mention. He speaks of a 
certain Evrardus Venator and his tuba, which looks as though this 
Edward was a player of the hunting-horn in Baldwin’s household 
in the “ piping days of peace”, but when “ war’s alarums ” had 
sounded he had to handle the tuba. Michaud (‘ Histoire des 
Croisades ’), speaking of the First Crusade, tells of “‘ the different 
cries of war, the tambours, which the Saracens had introduced into 
Europe, and of sonorous horns, pierced with many holes, calling 
the Crusaders to military functions”. His use of the word tambour 
is significant, if it is admissible. 

It is not until the Third Crusade (1189-92) that we get more 
intimate details. So far as the chronicles teach us, the sole martial 
music of the Christian host was trumpets and horns, their players 
being part of the retinue of the king and nobility. During a sea 
skirmish, while Richard Coeur de Lion was on his way to the Holy 
Land in 1190, we read of metal trumpets (tubae) sounding on both 
sides, but on his arrival at Messina he was greeted by “ resounding 
tubae and clear and high-pitched lituw ”’, both types of instruments 
being probably little different from what had been used in Roman 
and early medieval times. The buccina also had its place in the martial 
array, and it was evidently a signalling instrument. It was at 
Messina that Richard harangued his army, concluding with the 
command: “ At the third day, at the sound of the buccina, let them 
follow me”. For regality, however, it was the resounding note of 
the tuba that did service, as we see in the ‘ Itinerarium’, which 
reads: ‘‘ In front came the terrible dragon standard unfurled. Then 
rode the King [Richard I]. Behind him the clangour of the tuba 
excited the army ”’. 

Yet a new day was dawning for the improvement of martial 
music, and out of the blue a new kind of trumpet came upon the 
military world while Richard was still at Messina. It was called a 
trumpa. We are not told anything about its special characteristics, 
save that the chronicler speaks of “ tubae called trumpae”’. That 
the two were different we know from their separate mention at 
Richard’s arrival at Acre in 1191. Roger of Wendover (d. 1236) 
mentions this event, but without particularizing, in a line which 
tells of “‘ the shrill sounds of clarions, the braying of trumpets, and 
the horrid din of horns”. The ‘ Itinerarium’ is more precise in 
speaking of the “clang of trumpae”’ while the people welcoming 
the king used ¢rumpae, tubae, tibiae and tympana, which clearly reveals 
the distinction. : 

It is worth while pointing out that the earliest occurrence of this 
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word trumpa, which became the English trump, the German trumb 
and the French trompe, is to be found about 1180 in Guillaume de 
Palerme, t.e. of Palermo. We imagine that it was a long cylindrical 
trumpet, probably twice the length of the tuba, which was also the 
characteristic of the Saracen nafir. We know that Sicily was 
conquered by the Normans from the Muslims in 1071, but the 
Christians not only took a large portion of the Muslim population 
into their army but adopted many of their customs into the bargain. 
That is why, possibly, Richard I, being at Messina in Sicily, was 
urged to adopt this trumpa of Saracenic origin. 

It was on such instruments that we read of fanfares being sounded 
for the first time, and, by the way, “‘ fanfare’ is but a metathesis 
of anfar, the Arabic for “trumpets ”’. This feature is described in 
the ‘ Itinerarium ’, and we must not forget that the cylindrical tube 
gave the trumpa a wider gamut than the preceding instruments. 
The account reads: 


It had been resolved by common consent that the sounding of 
six trumpets in three different parts of the army should be a signal 
for a charge, viz. two in front, two in the rear and two in the middle, 
to distinguish the sounds from those of the Saracens, and to mark the 
distance of each. 

This was at the battle of Arsuf, in the year 1191, which is earlier 
than the battle of Bouvines (1218) which Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music’ (4th ed.) mentions as the earliest example of trumpets 
sounding a signal for attack. 

The Crusaders’ accounts of Saracen music merits attention. 
At Iconium (1190), according to the ‘ Itinerarium ’, the “‘ infidels ” 
entered battle with “‘ trumpets [tubae], drums [tympana] and horrid 
clang ’’. As we have seen, the Saracens had a much wider choice 
of instruments, especially of the noisier type, in view of their firm 
belief in the “ scaring”’ value of such martial music, and at the 
Battle of Caifa they deliberately set the latter in motion “ to frighten 
the flying Christians”. At the battle of Arsuf (1191) there were 
‘in the van [of the Saracens] the amirs, as was their wont, with 
tubae and lituui, while some had buccinae, and others had tibae, 
tympana, cymbala and other instruments ’’. In other words they used 
trumpets, clarions, horns, shawms, drums and cymbals. In the 
French original the amirs are called amiraux, of which the singular 
is amiral, which is an occidentalized truncation of the Arabic 
amir al{-‘ asakir}=‘‘Commander”. The word amiral (English 
admiral) was one of the military words, together with magazine, 
arsenal, morion and others, which were borrowed from the Saracens. 

The poets, for many a long year, made the musico-martial 
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Saracenic display one of their adornments, as we see in the ‘ Romance 
of Richard Coeur de Lion’: 
Trumpes yede in hys galeye, 
Taboures and hornes Sarazyneys. 

At the opening of the thirteenth century the impress was just as deep 
on the chroniclers. Rothelin, the continuator of William of Tyre, 
speaks in 1239 of tabourz, tymbres, tamburs and cornes, a passage which 
discloses that the tabour and tambur were different. Possibly the 
tabour had originally come from Moorish Spain. It was certainly 
known to the Franks in the eleventh century, as is evidenced by 
the ‘ Voyage de Charlemagne ’, which reveals many gaudy Moorish 
tints. Both names were derived from the Arabic fadl, although 
pristine forms are to be found in the old Spanish tabel and atabal. 
The common permutations of “1” and “r”, and the coalescence 
of “‘m ” and “ b”’, had produced fabour and tambur, but what we do 
not know is the physical difference between the two instruments. 
Could it have been that one had a cylindrical sound-chest and that 
the other was barrel-shaped ? In any case the Saracens of the 
twelfth century discriminated between the Arabic fabl and the 
Persian duhul. 

Guillaume de Palerme (c. 1180) says: “‘Souner et timbres et 
tabors’’. Here timbres must refer to kettledrums. The more usual 
name for this instrument was naker (the French nacatre, anacaire), 
but there was a difference, since Suger (d.1151), in his ‘ Historia 
glorioso regis Ludovici’, refers to ‘‘ tympanis et nacariis ’’ among the 
‘* horrible-sounding instruments ”. Needless to say the parent name 
is the Arabic naggara. The souner must be equated with the sumer 
or sumber mentioned by Hugo von Trimberg and Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein (thirteenth century), and it was certainly distinct from 
the shawm (the French chalemie and German Schalmei), since we read 
of “‘ schalmeir, sumierer, swegler”. Perhaps it had a cylindrical 
tube like the clarinet, while in the shawm it was conical, as in the 
oboe. In any case the sumer or sumber is of the linguistic progeny of 
the Arabic zamr. Another of the martial woodwind instruments 
was the dulgaina or dulgayna (French dougaine), names which seem to 
be a contortion of the Arabic as-surndy (written al-surndy) rather than 
a derivation from the Latin dulcis, for certainly the sound of the 
instrument was scarcely that. 

How swiftly the craze for Saracenic music mounted in crescendo 
is evident from the Crusade of St. Louis (1249~—50), as chronicled 
by Joinville, who served under the French king in this ill-fated 
expedition. Not to be warned by the lessons of the previous crusade, 
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Louis IX was bent on proceeding via Egypt, and in June 1248, as 
his fleet sailed into Damietta, he heard the “ noisy nacaires and 
cors sarrazinnois”’ of the ‘‘ Soudans of Babiloinne”’. Yet his own 
musical display was also of the Saracenic kind, for when the galley 
of the Comte de Jaffa touched shore its decks resounded with the 
beatings and brayings of nacatres, tabours and cors sarrazinnois. At 
the memorable struggle at Mansura (1249-50) Joinville gives a 
glowing picture of St. Louis by his standard, surrounded by his 
knights, his arrival being heralded by “a great noise of trombes, 
nacaires and cors sarrazinnois”’. Although the Chronicles of Joinville 
do not mention the part which the king’s military music played 
during the battle, we know a great deal about what the Saracen 
military bands did, which reveals what the historian thought was 
worth while telling. He describes the Saracen host being arrayed 
in battle formation. The amir al-umarad (commander-in-chief) 
ordered each amir al-‘asakir (commander) to “‘ sound drums (tabours) 
which are called nacaires”’, at which signal “‘ the foot and horse 
were set in motion’”’. His description of the fabl khdna or military 
band of the Saracen “sultan”’ is interesting. He calls it the 
Haulequa. It is the Arabic word halga (lit. “‘a circle”), a term 
which was used in reference to the “inner circle” of the royal 
household, 1.e. the life guards and military band, as well as the high 
officers of state. The band was lodged in a tent next to the sultan. 


Joinville says that they played on cors sarrazinnois, tabours and 


nacaires, although one feels that he ought to have added chalemelles 
and dougaines (reed-pipes and shawms), as we know from other 
sources, 

The haulega or tabl-khdna must have seemed of unusual propor- 
tions in the eyes and ears of the crusaders, since Joinville says the 
noise was so loud that those who stood near it could not hear each 
other speak. We are informed that it never played except at the 
express command of its chief and sounded only when the sultan or 
his lieutenant desired to give orders, at which call all the amirs 
assembled at the royal tent. For this summons it must have played 
some special call so as to distinguish it from any other sounding, and 
we know that there must have been others, since Joinville says that 
it sounded twice daily in camp, at reveille and sunset (=retreat), 
This two-fold naubat al-harb, as it was called, is not mentioned else- 
where, and we conclude therefore that Joinville must have been 
mistaken in this. Actually there were never less than three and not 
more than five of these soundings of the nauba. 

The Christian west learned much from the Islamic east in its 
general usage of military music as a tactic in war. The persuasion 
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may have come quite early. John of Spain (fl.1138) in his ‘ Secretum 
secretorum’, which was a translation fromthe Arabic ‘ Kitab al-siyasa’ 
(ninth century), stresses the need for blatant military music “in 
order to affright”. That is why old Bartholomew de Glanville 
(c.1366) said: “* Men in olde tyme usyd trompes in battayle to fere 
and affraye theyr enmyes”’. Yet the real benefit derived from the 
Saracens was the military band as a unit, i.e. not only in the actual 
instruments used, as we have seen, but also in their usage. All the 
high officers in the Saracenic array had their personal band, the 
numbers allowed being determined by their rank. Sultan Baibars 
(d.1277) had a band of 68 performers: 20 trumpets (anfar), 4 reed- 
pipes or shawms (zumir), 4 drums (duhul) and 40 kettledrums (kasdt). 
A divisional amir of a 1,000 men also had a band, but he was not 
allowed to have a kettledrum. An afadbeg had 16 players, while a 
lesser amir had 8. Lower officers had to be content with a horn or 
trumpet (bag). This musical grading was borrowed by Europe, 
and even as late as the eighteenth century we see how punctilious 
the general, lieutenant-general and major-general were in the 
British Army over the precise number of musicians which heralded 
their importance. 

So far the “‘ weapons ”’ (for such they were) of Saracenic military 
music; yet the various customs connected therewith also deserve 
brief mention. The capture of the instruments of the military band 
by the enemy was always considered a most grievous loss, as great 
even as the colours, as we know from the commotion which ensued 
when a general had to abandon his drums in Sicily as early as the 
year 862-63. On the other hand, when the Saracens captured the 
enemy’s instruments the trophies were specially prized and displayed, 
with as much pride as kettledrums wrested from a foe were paraded 
in front of Europe’s cavalry. The playing of the naubat al-harb by 
the military band was part of regal or noble insignia which demanded 
veneration and complete silence from all auditors. When any sad 
event took place, such as — defeat or an important death, the nauba 
was forbidden. 

It was the tactic of the military band that was perhaps of greater 
importance in the eyes of Europe. The band was allotted a place 
of importance in barracks, camp and battle, side by side with the 
colours and other insignia of sultan or amir. In the hour of battle 
it was drawn up, with the colours, away from the actual battle throng 
where the musicians belaboured the drums, blasted their 
trumpets, piped their shawms and clashed their cymbals unceasingly 
to urge the “ true believers ” to deeds of daring and to “ fear and 
affray ’’ the enemy. Secondly, the band, being the headquarters of 
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the sultan, amir or other commander, was a rallying-point, for so 
long as the band was sounding it meant that the battle was pro- 
ceeding to victory. The Saracen historian Baha al-Din (d.1294) 
once admitted that on an occasion when he and others were in the 
throes of flight he heard his band still playing with the colours 
flying, although protected only by a few gallant guardsmen. Braver 
still, one might say, were the bandsmen, who were generally unarmed. 
By the fourteenth century this “‘ pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war ”’ had found a place in the regular economy and discipline of 
the armies of the occident. The military band, as distinct from the 
trumpets and horns of the king’s household, became definitely 
established. While the latter still did their time-honoured functions 
in sounding calls and fanfares, the special duty of the military band 
was to cheer the troops and depress the enemy. 
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SCHUMANN AND JEAN PAUL 


By Rosert L. Jacoss 


‘* .. Were I a smile I would play about her eyes; were I a spirit 
of joy I would gently course through her veins; yes, and were I a 
tear I would weep with her, and when she smiled again gladly melt 
away on her eyelashes and die—gladly cease to be... .”! For 
many nowadays, perhaps even the majority, the sole point of contact 
with Jean Paul Richter (1763-1825), the once celebrated German 
romantic novelist, is a passage such as this, one of many written in 
imitation of his style—imitation is the sincerest form of flattery—by 
his great admirer, Robert Schumann, in the days of his youth. Its 
crass sentimentality is no advertisement; all the same we cannot help 
wishing that we had the time and energy to read Jean Paul ourselves, 
in order to understand something of the composer’s feeling for him. 
It is not as though we could dismiss that feeling as a mere passing 
adolescent uprush. Its obvious symptoms—the quasi-poetic out- 
pourings, Wanderlust, extravagantly sentimental friendships, romantic 
disregard of practical realities—wore off as Schumann matured, 
but he never outgrew his affectionate veneration for Jean 
Paul. In his articles in the ‘ Neue Zeitschrift’ he never hesitated 
to mention him in the same breath with giants like Shakespeare, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Bach. When the comparison was objected 
to—as it was at that party in 1850 (Schumann was then forty, old 
enough to know better) at which he proposed a joint toast to Bach 
and Jean Paul—he flew into a rage. Even in his illness he 
remembered his old love: one of his last requests, mentioned in one 
of the few letters he wrote from the asylum at Endenich, was for 
“two volumes of my compositions and ‘ Die Flegeljahre’ by Jean 
Paul ”’.* 

Obviously something deep-seated was involyed—and what it 


was is not far to seek. “‘ Jean Paul is all the time portraying himself 


in his works, but always in the form of two persons ’’, the eighteen- 
year-old Schumann wrote in his diary: 


he is Albano and Schoppe, Siebenkaes and Leibgeber, Vult and IWalt, 
Gustav and Fenk, Flamin and Victor. Only a Jean Paul could have 


1 Schumann, ‘ Jugendbricfe ’, p. 2. 
** Schumanns Briefe, Neue Folge ’, p. 347. 
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combined in himself such opposite characters—the contrasts are very 
harsh sometimes, not to say extreme—only he could have done it. 
Jean Paul always enchants, but seldom satisfies me: through all the 
enchantment there is a feeling of dissatisfaction, an eternal 
sadness. 


Schumann adds these significant words: 


[ often ask myself what would have become of me if I had never 
known Jean Paul: in one respect at any rate he seems to have an 
affinity with me, for I foresaw him fer scheint doch wenigstens auf 
einer Seite mit mir verwandt zu sein, denn ich ahnete ihn friher] 
Perhaps I would have written the same kind of poetry [Schumann 
thought of himself as a poet at that time,] but I would have with- 
drawn myself less from other people and dreamt less. I cannot decide, 
really, what would have become of me, the problem is impossible to 
work out.* 

In the context of Schumann’s life and psychology as a whole 
the sense of this passage is clear. The withdrawing into himself, 
the dreaminess, which his reading of Jean Paul encouraged, were 
symptoms of the illness of schizophrenia to which he eventually 
succumbed. Symptomatic of this also, of course, was the powerful 
impression Jean Paul made upon him of possessing a dual personality, 
expressed in pairs of opposites (Albano and Schoppe, Stebenkaes and 
Leibgeber, etc.). Later Schumann not only directly acknowledged 
his dual personality, but in his writings on music even adopted 
Jean Paul’s method of expression, signing himself with different 
names corresponding to the moods of his writing.‘ If at the age of 
eighteen he could write as he did of having an “ affinity”’ with 
Jean Paul and of “ foreseeing ” him, it must have been because the 
novels which “‘ enchanted, but seldom satisfied ’’ captivatingly bore 
out and defined the perception he had of his own inmost nature. 


’ Undoubtedly the more we could know of them the better our under- 


standing of Schumann. 

The novel to concentrate upon, at any rate at the outset, is 
‘ Die Flegeljahre’. It was Schumann’s favourite, and it strikes one 
as the most artistic and articulate. The others, notwithstanding all 
Jean Paul’s great talents—scholarship, sensibility, insight, eloquence, 
gifts of observation, description, narration—end by bewildering and 
irritating. For one thing they are full of intolerable digressions— 
long satirical Tristram-Shandyish harangues (Jean Paul was 
influenced by Laurence Sterne), packed with irrelevant learning, 


* Cit. Hans Koetz, ‘ Der Einfluss Jean Pauls auf Robert Schumann’, p. 21. 


4“ Plorestan and Eusebius are my double nature, and Raro the man into whom I 
should like to see them moulded.”— Neue Folge ’, p. 77. 
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obscure and confusing to a degree.® Still more intolerable is the 
crass sentimentality, which we have seen Schumann imitating: the 
tears gushing through long paragraphs, the obsessional sunsets, the 
obliging rainbows, the punctual nightingales, the fountains, swans, 
roses, aeolian harps and what have you. Jean Paul seems to write 
himself into a state of auto-intoxication, to become less interested in 
telling a story—as often as not his plots are wildly far-fetched and 


unconvincing—than in using the novel for a luxurious display of 


personal emotion. It is as though he had the temperament of a 
poet, without the poet’s gift of capturing the senses by sheer verbal 
music; as though (to put it another way) he were a musician 
capable only of writing librettos—* Die Flegeljahre *, however, has 
this advantage over the other major novels, that it was not meant, 
as they were, to be taken seriously. Jean Paul’s humour, elsewhere 
distracting and exasperating, here infuses the work as a whole, 
giving it the character of a satirical extravaganza. The subject of 
the satire was the one which par excellence interested Jean Paul, 
namely himself—himself seen steadily for once as the would-be poet, 
the sentimentalist mangué he really was. The satire is affectionate, 
sentimental, but all the same it has an edge to it. Undeniably the 
book has a flavour, an atmosphere. Jean Paul seems to have found 
at last how to harness his “‘ opposite characters”. His self- 
expression here has style. 

Another decisive reason for dwelling upon ‘ Die Flegeljahre ’ 
before the other novels is that it is the only one of which there is 
positive evidence of a direct bearing upon a composition of 
Schumann’s. In several letters referring to the publication in 1832 
of his * Papillons ’—-that wonderful Op. 2, in which, as perhaps no 
other great composer before or since, he suddenly revealed the whole 
bent and character of his genius—Schumann insisted that the spirit 
of the music could not be grasped unless it was realized that it had 
been inspired by a reading of the closing chapter of this particular 
novel. In one of the letters, written to a critic to whom he was 
sending the work to review, he went into details, as follows: ‘‘ The 
masked ball—Walt—Vult—masks—Wina—the exchanging of the 
masks—confessions—angry declarations—hurrying away—closing 
scene—and then the departing brother”. Schumann added: “ I 


® Carlyle calls the digressions “‘ voluminous tagrags . . . rolling in many a snaky 
. » »? > 1’ ‘ } | : : > 
twine ’’. Jean Paul’s style he describes as follows (one cannot imagine it more brilliantly 
put . . - the language groans with indescribable metaphors . . . flowing onward 


not like a river, but an inundation, circling in complex eddies, chafing and gurgling now 
‘ ae oh = Via ' ™ 9 
this way, now that, ull the proper current sinks out of view amid the boundless uproar 


Essays’, pp. 9, 332-33 Apropos of Jean Paul’s “ irrelevant learning’: Goethe, 
between whom and Jean Paul there was no love lost. reproached him for showing off 
his learning, wickedly adding, “* I also know a thing or two, but what I try to show is a 


result’. (Quoted by Harich, * Jean Paul’, p. 489). 
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kept on turning over the last page, for the end seemed like a new 
beginning—almost unconsciously I went to the piano, and so one 
Papillon after another appeared ”’.* Since the episodes in question 
form the dramatic climax of ‘ Die Flegeljahre ’ and so doing reveal 
the essence, the core of the Jean Paul personality pervading all the 
novels, it will be profitable to elucidate them. 

* Die Flegeljahre ’ or ‘ The Years of Indiscretion ’ is, as I said, 
a satirical extravaganza: a tale of a pair of twin brothers, Walt, a 
sentimentalist a [’outrance—pure as snow, utterly unsophisticated, of 
course a poet—and Vult, a musical virtuoso, a restless, disillusioned 
worldling. Vult’s well-meant, abortive attempts—he stage-manages 
a series of extravangantly instructive practical jokes—to initiate his 
impossible brother into the ways of the wicked world constitute the 
story. Vult’s culminating attempt, which inspired Schumann, is 
undertaken at a masked ball, which Vult attends in the guise of a 
female figure symbolizing Hope and Walt in that of a coachman. 
They meet Wina, with whom they are both in love after their 
fashion, and Walt dances with her. Instead of seizing the oppor- 
tunity to make love the sentimentalist holds Wina at a distance— 
in order, we learn, the better to contemplate the beauty of her 
features—and discourses eloquently about art. After the dance 
Vult persuades Walt to exchange costumes: now Walt, more 
appropriately disguised as a figure symbolizing Hope, looks on, 
impotent and uncomprehending, while Vult the coachman dances 
with Wina: posing as Walt and exercising his man-of-the-world 
skill and charm Vult has no difficulty in making good his brother’s 
omission and wringing a confession of love out of her. This achieved, 
he withdraws, jealous of the love he has won by proxy, at the same 
time enraged by this crowning proof of his brother’s incorrigibility. 
The story then draws—artistically, it seems to me—to the ambiguous 
ending which impressed Schumann. Vult goes home, writes to Walt 
an angry letter of farewell (the “ angry revelation ’’) and prepares 


167. It must not be assumed from these remarks that 
Schumann thought of ‘ Papillons’ as a piece of programme music. His descriptive 
references in the score of the final Papillon to the “ noise of the Carnival-night dying 
away ” and the “ church clock striking six” have no counterpart in the novel, of which 
the final scenes—the “ angry revelations—hurrying away—closing scene,’ mentioned 
by Schumann—take place away from the Carnival. In one of the above-mentioned 
letters Schumann explicitly says that he attached the text to the music, not vice versa ; 
evidently then, as later, he expected his music, whatever associations may have 
inspired it, to be self-significant as form. The possibility must also be borne in mind that 
Schumann, writing three years after the event (he started composing ‘ Papillons’ in 
1829) was exaggerating the influence of the novel. Gerald Abraham has shown 
that two of its twelve numbers were revised versions of an earlier work (“ Monthly 
Musical Record’, Vol. 76, No. 878). Not that this affects the significance of 
Schumann’s remarks in this context; what matters here is that he should have thought 


of the work as inspired by ‘ Die Flegeljahre ’. 


®* Jugendbriefe ’, p. 
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to depart for good. Hearing Walt return, he conceals his prepara- 
tions, jumps into bed and feigns sleep. Walt arrives in an ecstatic 
mood (not that he has danced with Wina again), goes to bed beside 
his brother and has a long dream in which phantasmagoric visions 
of Chaos and Paradise chase each other—an allegory of Hope, it 
would seem, for at the end the dreamer sees across mountainous 
seas the glow of a new dawn upon the horizon. Walt narrates the 
dream to his brother and asks him what he thinks of it. Vult replies 
enigmatically by telling him to stay where he is, and he will play it 
to him; taking up his flute, Vult then leaves the house, playing as 
he goes. “ Entranced, Walt listened to the tones coming up from 
the street and dying away; he did not realize that with them his 
brother was leaving him ’”’. So the novel ends. 

* Die Flegeljahre ’ has been described as “‘ a study of two types 
of emotional impotence ’’’: certainly the novel does suggest that 
the dual personality of Jean Paul, with which the eighteen-year-old 
Schumann felt a sense of affinity, was at the same time the expression 
of an emotional flaw—a typically romantic one. Of the two 
personalities one, it seems, was an idealist unable to love sensually, 
the other a sensualist unable to love ideally. The same dichotomy 
is evident more or less clearly in Jean Paul’s other novels—in 
‘ Hesperus ’, in ‘ Sicbenkaes ’, above all in ‘ Titan’, his masterpiece 
(Schumann often mentions this work enthusiastically in the early 
letters). In‘ Titan ’ we even find the culminating situation identical 
with that of ‘ Die Flegeljahre ’, but pushed farther. Roquairol (the 
Vult), masquerading as Albano (the Walt) meets the latter’s 
betrothed in a garden one summer night (conveniently she suffers 
from night-blindness) and—going farther than Vult—seduces her 
and commits suicide. The fantastic scene is described with the high 
seriousness befitting a masterpiece. The seduction is a cosmic ¢ rime: 
gazing upwards Roquairol beholds “ storm-clouds, like stormy 


petrels, flying between the stars brightened by the blood-red eye of 


Mars; and the avenging eye of God, the moon, pursuing and un- 
masking him ”’.* Actually Roquairol, when not seducing ladies in- 
cognito, is a genuinely powerful creation, the most explicit and 
drastic of Jean Paul’s gallery of self-portraits. He is an actor, gifted 
and charming, but disrupted by passion and egoism; apt not for love 
but for the destruction of himself and others; dissolute, sickened, 
aloof, amoral—and yet withal a garrulous sentimentalist. ** Only 
when he was actually using lips and tongue to convey his heart did it 
become fiery and delectable ”, Jean Paul writes: “ at the Rhine falls 


’ Harich, ‘ Jean Paul ’, p. 680. 


S° Titan ’, Vol. V. p. 76. 
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he had felt ill at ease simply because the crash of the thundering 
waters had prevented him from voicing the admiration he had felt ”’.® 
One might take these words as a judgment on all Jean Paul’s novel- 
writing, for nowhere is there a hero capable of a truly passionate, 
self-forgetful love—an abandoned love like that of Goethe’s Werther, 
capable in the last resort of casting discretion to the winds—nowhere 
a love that is not for ever holding back, weeping, dreaming, 
speechifying. Perhaps one might take them as a judgment on the 
man himself, of whom Herder—and Herder was his friend—said 
that he was incapable of real love, who drifted chastely speechifying 
from woman to woman (not that, like Roquairol, Jean Paul ended 
by committing suicide: in his middle years he settled down to a 
marriage of convenience and lived unromantically to a ripe old age). 

In his article on Schumann in Grove’s Dictionary, Spitta, 
discussing the symptoms of the composer’s ultimate mental collapse, 
mentions “‘ a certain morbid hypertension of feeling in connection 
with his passionate study of Jean Paul’’.4® Certainly knowledge of 
the object of this ‘* passionate study ” richly bears out this suggestion 
—more richly perhaps than one would have expected. One sees 
that the subject-matter of the novels was precisely of a kind to impress 
the hypersensitive, introverted, adolescent Schumann. And one 
sees that if the novels retained their hold it was because Schumann 
in a sense never outgrew his adolescence, because, despite the 
strenuous, successful self-discipline which his development as 
composer involved and despite his apparently happy marriage," he 
remained a fundamentally unstable character.... But as a matter 
of fact that is not all. Reading the novels of Jean Paul one becomes 
impressed by another reason, connected with their morbid quality, 
but distinct from it, for their enduring attraction for Schumann, 
namely the significant part which music plays in them. 

Jean Paul (he was the son of an organist and grandson of a 
cantor) cared deeply for music. He was even something of a 
musician: he played the piano and had a passion for improvising, 





® Jbid.. Vol. I1l, p. 162. 

19 * Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians’, 4th ed., Vol. IV., p. 
article will not reappear in the fifth edition.—Ep. 

‘1 ] write “ apparently ” not in order to raise a doubt, but because in the nature of 
the case we only have appearances to go upon: except for certain understandable tensions 
Robert disliked trailing around as the husband of a famous virtuoso: Clara preferred 
the keyboard to the kitchen) there is nothing to indicate that their marriage was not a 
good deal happier than many. Mr. Frank Howes (‘ Man, Mind and Music’, p. 141) 
suggests that Clara may have been “ too much of a good thing ”’. Ye Many a good man 
he writes, “ has been driven in on himself to silence and repression by the too active 
goodness of a devoted woman”. On the other hand it could be argued that the hyper- 
sensitive. conflict-ridden Schumann might never have enjoyed married happiness had 
he not in Clara found a woman who inspired besides the disturbing emotion of sexual 
attraction the feeling of admiration and affinity of one great artist for another. 
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which moved him to tears and marvellously inspired his fantasy 
(hence, perhaps, that “‘state of auto-intoxication ”, mentioned 
above, in which his novels seem to have been written). As a matter 
of course his heroes are more or less steeped in the art: thus Vult is 
a musical virtuoso, Walt a Musikschwadrmer, Albano an amateur 
pianist who in moments of tension instinctively reaches for a 
keyboard. Jean Paul’s taste was limited—Beethoven, though a 
contemporary, was a closed book—but so far as it went correct: 
he admired the classics, Gluck, Haydn and Mozart, and healthily 
detested the empty virtuosity which was the bane of court music- 
making: “‘ words fail me”, he wrote, “when I think of those 
accursed . . . concerts, where the divine art is made to clink like a 
bag of billiard balls ”.!2_ Above all his taste was for music as such: 
reverence for the “‘ divine art’ is woven into the whole tissue and 
Weltanschauung of the novels. Jean Paul regarded the miracle of its 
beauty, so unique and inexplicable, yet mysteriously related to other 
emotions and experiences of life, as something transcendental, 
conveying the assurance of a hiszt.er reality. Over and over again, as 
he ponders the riddle of life, he reaches—as Albano reaches for his 
keyboard—for musical imagery to convey his conviction of an all- 
pervading purpose. 
Vibrating strings do not explain the tears of an adagio, nor the 
blood-vessels and threefold skin layers of a lovely face the wonder it 
arouses: neither can our spiritual joy in nature be attributed to its 
corporeal elements, which are no more than the flute mouthpieces 
and D sharp and F sharp strikings-up of an unplayed Harmony." 


ee 


Sometimes he sings outright a hymn to St. Cecilia: 
Oh how holy are thy joys and sorrows, ye unspoilt strains! For thou 
exultest and lamentest not over any one affair of life, but over Life 
and Being itself; your tears are for eternity—for eternity of which 
mankind is the Tantalus. 
And again: “Holy music reveals to mankind a past and a 
future which it never experiences. '5 
In Schumann’s writings on music we find this Musikschwdarmeret 
of Jean Paul adapted and elaborated into a working musical 
aesthetic. In his famous review of Berlioz’ ‘ Symphonie fantastique ’, 
for example, we find Jean Paul’s conception of music not exulting 
and lamenting “ over any one affair of life’? used as the starting- 
point of a pregnant discussion of the aesthetics of programme music. 
A composer does not put pen to paper, Schumann says, merely out 
of a “ sordid desire ” (elende Absicht) to describe literally this or that 
‘2 * Die Flegeljahre *, Vol. II, p. 86. 
*8* Hesperus ’, Vol. IV, p. 116. 
14° Die Flegeljahre ’, Vol. IT, p. 70. 
‘8 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 104. 
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mental image.** From this premise he goes on to show that what a 
composer does with his mental images is to fuse and shape them into 
music self-significant as music. He shows further—-in this review 
and more fully elsewhere when he has occasion to sing the praises 
of his gods, Beethoven and Schubert—that, though for him, of 
course, the self-significance of music is a sine qua non, nevertheless it 
is not in the form qua form of a work, however stupendous and 
magnificent, that he discovers its ultimate quality of greatness, but 
in the mentality, the Geist which the form conveys. To describe 
this ultimate quality of spiritual greatness we find Schumann 
adapting Jean Paul’s conception of music as the art capable of 
expressing the transcendental. Jean Paul, a mystical philosopher, 
speaks of music (“‘ holy music ”’) in this sense; Schumann, a composer 
and music critic, for whom music was an element taken for granted, 
speaks of—Schubert’s C major Symphony. What we experience, 
hearing this Symphony, he writes, is ‘‘ not just the mere sorrow and 
joy already expressed time and again in music: it leads us into a 
region where we seem to have been before yet can never remember ”’!? 

This conception, expressed here in Jean Paul’s very language, 
that the greatness of a Schubert was a quality of spirit capable of 
penetrating to the essence of things and communicating it in music, 
we find to be one of the pillars of Schumann’s aesthetic. It was 
because he could envisage the works of Beethoven and Schubert as 
masterpieces not only of form but of poetic expression that he could 
look back to them as models of the “‘ new poetic age ”’, which it was 
the purpose of his journal, the ‘ Neue Zeitung’, to promote. It was 
because he had this vision that he could cry: *‘ Let us see to it that 
the poetry of art enters into her kingdom again ’’'® (italics are mine). 
Therefore in the name of Beethoven and of Schubert he could rally 
his mythical Davidsbiindler to battle against the Philistines of soul- 
killing pedantry and soul-corrupting virtuosity (“* accursed virtuo- 
sity’, as Jean Paul had put it) and win over the public to works 
which, if they could not rival the greatness of the ninth or the 
C major Symphonies would at least be the same in kind, would be 
‘* poetic ’’ in that they were the musical sublimation of genuinely 
feeling minds—works such as his own, Mendelssohn’s, Chopin’s, 
Brahms’s, even Berlioz’s at their best (the range was wide). 

So we find Schumann adapting and elaborating Jean Paul’s 
thoughts on music. Certainly such thoughts, such music-philoso- 
phizings, were not peculiar to Jean Paul, but characteristic of the 


16* Musik und Musiker’, Vol. I, p. 105. 
17 * Musik und Musiker ’, Vol. II, p. 8. 
'8 Thid., Vol. I, p. 7 
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whole “‘ early romantic ” literature of his time, a literature in which 
Schumann was soaked. Novalis, Tieck, F. Schlegel, Wackenroder, 
E. T. A. Hoffman were, like Jean Paul, hypersensitive morbid 
beings (“ romanticism is a disease”, Goethe said), sorely needing 
some assurance of a higher reality, finding it in music and philoso- 
phizing accordingly. But despite this, and despite the fact that one 
of the above-mentioned, E. T. A. Hoffman, even anticipated 
Schumann in taking the fateful step of romanticizing not music as 
such, but Beethoven, it is yet hard not to think that Jean Paul’s 
reflections on music did not carry especial weight with Schumann. 
Not because here and there we find him using the novelist’s actual 
phraseology, significant though this is, but for a deeper reason: 
because in the context of the novels Jean Paul’s musical-philosophy 
was only one among many vivid expressions of an exquisitely 
sensitive, richly morbid personality, a personality in which Schumann 
with good reason (as we have seen) thought to find a revelation of 
his most intimate self. 

Above all in ‘ Die Flegeljahre ’, Schumann’s favourite novel, 
does Jean Paul’s musical-philosophy seem a vivid expression of his 
personality. Music here is not merely reflected upon in the 
abstract, but time and again called upon to convey the latent, 
indefinite emotions which make the characters what they are and 
impel them to feel and behave as they do. The moving moment 
when Vult, meeting the twin-brother from whom he has been 
separated since childhood, reveals himself by playing his flute, 
draws from Jean Paul his “* Holy music reveals to mankind a past 
and a future which it never expeviences”’. Walt’s first glimpse of 
Wina at a concert—-seeing her he falls ineffably in love—evokes the 
other words I quoted: **O how holy are thy joys and sorrows, ye 
unspoilt strains! For thou exultest and lamentest not over any one 
affair of life, but over Life and Being itself. ...° Music again, as 
we saw, informs the closing scene, which sent Schumann to his 
* Papillons ’: as Vult meets his brother, so he takes leave of him, 
playing his flute-—setting (so he said) his dream to music. 

“‘ I kept on turning over the last page, for the end seemed like a 
new beginning—almost unconsciously I went to the piano and so one 
Papillon after another appeared.’’ Schumann’s simple words seem 
to sum up the relation to music of the romanticism of Jean Paul 
and his day, a romanticism of which “the end seemed like a 
new beginning”, which yearned and never found because what it 
sought was unattainable, which needed music for the perfect finite 
expression of its dangerous intensity—needed the music which 
Schumann was starting to compose. 
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Concerning Handel, his Life and Works: Essays. By William C. Smith. 
pp. (x) 299. With 15 plates. (Cassell, London, 1948.) ts. 

The author, for twenty-five years or more closely concerned with 
Handel, has had the rare opportunity to revise and collect five of his 
articles published in periodicals and to add three new ones. Of 
Mr. Smith’s six other Handel articles, not reprinted here, that dealing 
with the early editions of ‘ Rinaldo’ may be most grievously missed. 
As it is, the book begins with a short character-sketch of Handel, written 
for a festival at Halle. Half of the main contents of the book is dedicated 
to biography, the other half to bibliography. The most extensive essays 
in both categories are new: ‘ Finance and Patronage in Handel’s Life ’ 
and ‘ “ Acis and Galatea”’ in the Eighteenth Century’. Another new 
article is entitled ‘Some Handel Portraits Reconsidered ’. The separate 
conception of all these “ chapters ’’, as the author calls them, results in 
some repetition of facts and statements. 

Mr. Smith has studied each of his chosen subjects most carefully, 
and his knowledge of the eighteenth-century London newspapers, 
probably unsurpassed, has yielded some new matter, especially in the 
‘ Acis’ article. His bibliographical essays are, however, too extensive: 
the posthumous editions of the music of ‘ Messiah’, except Randall & 
Abell’s full score, are of little interest, and of even less are the post- 
humous reprints of the libretto of ‘ Acis and Galatea’. On the othe: 
hand one would have liked to learn more of some later editions of the 
‘Water Music ’, 7.e. Longman & Co.’s version of ¢.1770, containing two 
additional and probably spurious movements, and its reprints. 

The biographical part of the book shows some severe treatment of the 
pioneers of Handel research: Mainwaring, Hawkins, Burney and 
Schoelcher. It seems a little out of focus to stress the fact that we know 
more nowadays than the Handelians of 1760 or 1857 did, and superfluous 
to correct Schoelcher where Chrysander has already tacitly settled a 
dubious fact (p. 127, referring to the source of an advertisement). The 
author reprints in his article on ‘ Handel’s Failure in 1745’ two open 
letters found by him in a newspaper. Two other Handel letters, however, 
presented as primeurs in the “ finance”’ article (pp. 45, 46f.), are not 
new: the South Sea Stock letter of 1715 was, in fact, published by 
Dr. Coopersmith in the * Birthday Offering for Carl Engel’ (New York, 
1943) and the important letter of 1719, addressed from Dresden to the 
Ear! of Burlington was, of course, published by Dr. Young in his ‘ Master 
Musicians ’ life (1947). The author quotes this book elsewhere (p. 64) 
in one of his rare footnotes, where he speaks of Handel’s estate. If he 
had cared to comment on Handel’s accounts with the Bank of England, 
discovered by Dr. Young, and not confined to his estate, he might have 
added considerably to the “ finance ”’ article. These accounts run from 
1728 to 1759, and none of the other documents here reprinted can 
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compare with them in importance where Handel’s finances are concerned. 
As for the “‘ documentation ”’ of the book in general, it has neither 


bibliography nor list of references, and the index excludes the names of 


authors of sources. They are given, not in footnotes, but in parentheses 
in the text; unfortunately without Christian names of authors or places 
and/or dates of publications. 

Some marginal comments on the separate articles may be of use. 

FINANCE AND PATRONAGE.—To assume that Handel’s mother sold 
her late husband’s business (p. 15), 7.e. the barber-surgeon’s goodwill, is 
not only an anachronism but a misplaced location reminding one of the 
B.B.C’s habit of ringing Big Ben’s chimes, say, at the Lake of Lucerne 
in William Tell’s time. The facts first proved by Dr. Young, that Handel 
was never bankrupt and nearly always kept some money in the bank is 
certainly revealing; but to make a special virtue of them (pp. 23f.) 
suggests that some other facts have been overlooked. The management 
of an opera-house, concerned mainly with the manager’s own pro- 
ductions, has never been a safe business in a banker’s sense; furthermore, 
neither Mozart nor Schubert ever had a bank account, and if Beethoven 
had one, it was certainly not in order. 

When the Royal Academy of Music was founded in 1719, George I 
granted it a Patent for twenty-one years and promised {£1,000 a year as 
his subscription from the beginning, not only for 1721-27 (p. 45). Handel 
left for the Continent in May 1719, not earlier, as is usually assumed, 
nor later (p. 201), with instructions from the Governor of the Academy, 
i.e. the Lord Chamberlain, to engage singers in Italy, Germany or else- 
where. These instructions were published in 1925 by Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll, but have never been noticed in the Handel literature. Handel 
succeeded in his task at Dresden, where he arrived in time to find a 
number of good singers. He stayed there during the summer, but did 
not return before the end of the year. Another order from the Academy 
called him back as late as November 27th 1719. He was first referred 
to as the ‘* Master of Musick ”’ and later the ‘‘ Master of the Orchestra ”’ 
of the Academy. Nothing is known about his salary except that it was 
to be settled before his return. It hardly came near the £2,000 mark of 
prima donnas engaged later for the Academy (p. 47). He was 
empowered in 1719 to offer Signora Durastanti £1,600 for eighteen 
months. The conductor could have had no more than £800 a year. 

The time Handel settled in his house at Brook Street (pp. 49, 165) 
can fairly certainly be given as the second half of 1724, and it is known 
that the house was a new one. 

There are several references to Handel’s visit to Oxford in July 1733 
(pp. 54!f., 176, 186, 220f.), but some of the contemporary records pre- 
served seem to have escaped the author’s diligence. No uncertainty and 
no conflicting statements are contained in these records about Handel’s 
singers at Oxford, among them Waltz and the local tenor Walter Powell, 
who was Clerk of Magdalen College. Also, there is no possible doubt 
that ‘ Acis and Galatea’ was performed in the morning, between 9 and 
11 o'clock, of July 11th at Christ Church. . 

Among the charities regularly favoured by Handel’s generosity, 
besides the Society of Musicians and the Foun dling Hospital (pp. 5, 63), 
Mercer’s Hospital in Dublin, for ever remembered in connection with the 
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creation and production of ‘ Messiah ’, should have been mentioned. 

Of the ‘ Messiah’ performances in the Foundling Hospital not only 
the accounts of 1759 are preserved (pp. 63, 193), but also those of 1758, 
with Waltz’s name among the minor singers paid 10s. 6d. each. 

Earigst Eprrions oF Messian.—The author now distinguishes nine 
issues of Walsh’s first editions of selected songs. The first four issues are 
located (p. 73) in private ownership only. Since these are not permanent 
locations, it should be said that Nos. 2 and 3 are at King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

While the music editions are discussed up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the librettos are neglected here, even those printed 
during Handel’s lifetime. 

SomME PorTRAITs.—It seems that most of the Handel portraits said 
to have been painted from life, in public as well as in private possession, 
are spurious. The only reliable likenesses may be the sculptures by 
Roubiliac and, besides Goupy’s cartoons, two or three dated engravings. 
Of the latter the most creditable will in future be Houbraken’s print. 
We know that in 1737 Handel, through his publisher Walsh, advertised 
an engraved portrait of himself which was delivered in 1738, as an addi- 
tional item, to the subscribers of the score of his ‘ Alexander’s Feast’. It 
had, however, been impossible to identify that print until now. Mr. Smith 
found the solution of this problem in an advertisement (p. 128) overlooked 
by other scholars. The print is nothing else than Houbraken’s medallion 
portrait, with a scene from ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ below. This scene as 
well as the frame of the whole composition was designed by Gravelot. 
It is very familiar to Handelians as the frontispiece of several full scores 
published by Randall in 1769 and after; this, however, was the second 
use of the plate. Gravelot lived in London about 1738, but Houbraken 
permanently in Amsterdam. They worked together, in a similar kind 
of collaboration, on the so-called ‘‘ Birch Heads ”’, a series of historical 
British portraits, of which four ornamental designs by Gravelot are pre- 
served in the British Museum. The elegant style of the French artist 
became a little coarse in the frame of the Dutchman’s engraving. We 
still do not know after whose drawing or painting Houbraken engraved 
Handel’s portrait, but it was apparently not after Francis Kyte’s poor oil 
in the National Portrait Gallery, dated 1742. Thanks to the details 
given by Mr. Smith, the reviewer was recently able to find one copy 
of the first state of Houbraken’s print in the Fitzwilliam Museum. This 
copy (formerly in Julian Marshall’s Handel collection) is “ before all 
letters ’’, without Handel’s name in the concentric circles round the 
medallion, and is marked at the bottom, front and reverse, ““ Mr. Handel”’, 
written in ink by Walsh, junior, or by his regular assistant, in a hand 
familiar from Walsh title-pages with manuscript notes, I he style 

Mr. Handel— indicates that the name was written during his lifetime, 
but the fresh quality of the print shows that this is the first state of 1738, 
far better than any of whe later states of the engraving, the plate of which 
was re-worked repeatedly after 1769. What Handel himself thought 
of this portrait is to be deduced from the fact that the print was to be 
had at his own house, or at Walsh’s. ; 

HANDEL’s FAILURE IN 1745.—Although it seems hardly possible to 
tell Mr. Smith any news missed by him in contemporary newspapers, 
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here is one item. The libretto of °* Belshazzar’ was advertised on 
March 26th 1745, in the ‘ General Adv ertiser ’ (p. 157). 

Gusrav Wautz. Was HE Hanpew’s Cook ?—At the end of the first 
page of this article the answer is already given: ‘“* We do not know ”’, and 
the title should therefore have been altered. One statement, probably 
a mere slip of the pen, is misleading (p. 186): ~ Waltz, who . . . may 
have appeared in the Oxford production jot ‘ Athalia ’], took the part 
of Abner at Covent Garden originally created by Montagnana, who had 
left Handel’s company”. It should have been: created for Montagnana, 

Acis AND GALATEA.—1To0 the interesting history of performances may 
be added one fact. When Handel advertised the revival of ‘ Acis and 
Galatea’ as a “ Serenata”’ for June 10th 1732 (pp. 216-9), Bononcini 
June 24th. Signora Strada’s husband, 
the ‘ Daily Post’, that she declined to 
He finally called it a ‘* Pastoral 


prepared another serenata for 
however, declared on June oth, in 
take part in Bononcini’s manoeuvre. 


Entertainment ”’ 

In Dublin ‘ Acis and Galatea’ was performed on May ist 1734 
p. 222), as well as on November i8th and 25th 1748 (p. 235). 7 he * Acis’ 
libretto of 1742 in the British Museum (p. 230) is apparently an offprint 
the edition of collected Handel librettos, Dublin, 174} (copy In 


trom 
Trinity College, Dublin 

Tue Earumest Epirion or THE Water Music.—Friedrich Bonet’s 
report on the performance in 1717 (p. 269) was first made accessible to 
English readers by W. Barclay Squire (‘ Musical Times ’, December 1922) 
and not by Sir Newman Flower (‘ Handel ’, 1923 

The manuscript copy of the full score in the Barrett Lennard collection 
of Handel’s works, Fitzwilliam Museum, does not contain “a new 
number ”’ additional to the movements in Walsh’s harpsichord edition 


(p. 271 

Of the second book of ‘ Forrest Harmony’, containing some pieces 
of the ‘ Water Music’ (p. 282), another issue with sixty airs is preserved 
in the Marshall-Balfour collection of Handel music (National Library of 
Scotland, Edinburgh), more complete than the British Museum copy. 


4 


Again, thanks to Mr. Smith’s researches, the reviewer was able to 
make a little discovery. An early edition, probably the first, of some 
movements of the ‘ Water Music’ in parts was published by Daniel 
Wright in 1733 (p. 281). No copy of this edition was known. Wright 
called the work in his advertisement ‘ Handel’s Water Piece’. A copy 
of the first treble of a ‘ Water Piece’ is in the Fitzwilliam Museum and 
one of the bass part in the National Library of Scotland, both without 
title-page and without imprint at the bottom of the second music-page. 
In the Pendlebury Library, Cambridge, there is a set of parts, four strings 
and a solitary trumpet, without title-page, but with the imprint of John 
Johnson (c. 1740) at the end of the music. Johnson was Wright’s suc- 
cessor, and he, in fact, printed this second issue from Wright’s plates, 
adding his imprint. The set in the collection of the Music Faculty is 
perhaps not quite complete: some wind parts may be wanting. The 
Wright-Johnson edition, however, although a clumsy adaptation, offers 
something new. Of the five short movements, all in D major, only the 
first was known to us. The so-called Overture is identical with No. 5 
of Walsh’s edition in parts (letter I in Mr. Smith’s Thematic Catalogue). 
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he other four movements are: one Gigue, one Air (3-8) and two Marches. 
We have now, instead of twenty-four movements (not 42, as it may appear 
from Mr. Smith’s Thematic Catalogue) twenty-eight movements of the 
‘ Water Music ’. O. E. D. 


César Franck. By Norman Demuth. pp. 228. (Dennis Dobson, London, 
1949). 12s. 6d. 

This is the first critical biography of Franck by an English writer. 
Since early in the century we have had to rely on the Rosa Newmarch 
translation of d’Indy’s biography, which, despite its importance as a 
source, has little critical value and by placing Franck snugly between 
the Cherubim and Seraphim has probably done his reputation more 
harm than good. In French d’Indy has been supplemented by later and 
better studies, notably that of Maurice Emmanuel, and it was certainly 
time for a new assessment here. Mr. Demuth has incorporated some but 
by no means all of the new material; he lists and partly examines the 
considerable mass of early unpublished music that survives in Paris, 
though he seems to be unaware of Tiersot’s detailed study in the ‘ Revue 
Musicale ’ for December 1922. To this extent his book is useful; unfor- 
tunately it is open to serious criticism in matters of judgment, fact and 
style. 

Mr. Demuth discusses most of the music in detail with 167 musical 
quotations, not all of which are easily legible; but he does not give a 
convincing portrait either of the man or the musician. He specifically 
varns us that he may have repeated himsef; so he has, but more dis- 
turbing is his habit of contradicting himself. On p. 128 we find a strong 
commendation of *‘ the enterprise of this young composer in the early 
twenties who preferred chamber music to the more showy orchestra with 
which to appear before the world as a composer’. Six pages later 
Mir. Demuth has forgotten all about the four trios and remarks of the 
piano Quintet that “ Franck was wise to wait until his technique had 
matured before tackling chamber music ’’. Similarly, on p. 183, ‘ Panis 
Angelicus’ is named among certain church works that “are not as 
terrible as the ‘ sacred songs’ of Gounod because they are not senti- 
mental ’’; but less than two pages later this same piece is described as a 
“sentimental ditty”’. This treatment is symptomatic. The chapters 
on the music read like odd jottings made at different times and thrown 
together with little regard for sequence, consistency or even grammar. 
Phat on the operas is perfunctory and shows scant understanding of the 
dramatic form. There is little attempt at balanced judgment or per- 
spective, and there are periodical explosions of the wildest hyperbole. 
[t is no service to Franck to acclaim him as a second Bach, among the 
‘‘ few composers so completely varied that they can hold our attention 
unswervingly ”’ (though elsewhere in the book this is contradicted), or 
even as one of the three founders of modern music. Of the ‘ Variations 
symphoniques ’ we read that “ there is no other work in existence which 
is so completely self-contained ”’ ; the ° Cantabile ’ for organ “‘ can rank 
with anything written by Bach ’’; the ‘ Prélude, Choral et Fugue ’ “ says 
everything which Bach would have said had he had the piano of Franck’s 
tume ’’; the slow movement of the Quartet “ is as great as any of the slow 
movements of the later Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms’’; the Symphony 
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‘is of the type which helped to establish the genre as the means 
whereby composers expressed their deepest and greatest thoughts. . . . It 
may be technically weaker than any of the Brahms symphonies, but it is 
much more profound ’’. Finally we reach the statement “ The Chorals 
will never be equalled ’’. We begin to suspect that there is something 
amiss with Mr. Demuth’s critical standards, and are not reassured by such 
statements as “‘ This is one of the gems of organ music because it is so 
slight and so extremely pleasant to play ’’. But there are stranger sayings 
than this. ‘‘ In the Franck canon this work [the fourth Trio of 1842] 
marks the last Teutonic influence in the published works’. Mr. Demuth 
turns a blind eye to Schumann and Wagner, and also to Gounod, all strong 
and lasting influences, though he does admit that Franck’s oratorios “‘ have 
their seamy parallels [sic] with those of Charles Gounod ’’. He denies 
sincerity to Gounod’s religious music—surely its one poor virtue. Saint- 
Saéns, we are told, “‘ tried to superimpose a Teutonic seriousness on to 
a Gallic lightness ’’ (much more true of Franck, who had some German 
but no French blood) and—strange ambition—‘“‘ tried to be self- 
consciously pretentious ’’, whereas d’Indy “was never pretentious, 
although he had all the possibilities ”’ 

But if Mr. Demuth can be outrageous in his judgments (he even 
endows Franck with a keen sense of humour), he is also a master of the 
elaborate platitude, the devastating non sequitur and the distinction so 
fine that its perception seems to require a sixth sense. In the ‘ Prélude, 
Aria et Final’ “ the player plunges straight into the opening theme 
without any preparation and the work does not start so much as begin ”’ 
In the organ ‘ Fantaisie’ in A major Franck “ deliberately avoided a 
development in order to conform to the principles of freedom ”’ (these 
seem to be Mr. Demuth’s principles too). We are told that Franck 
insisted on ‘‘ tonality at any price, even at the expense of key relationship”’: 
what is tonality if not key relationship ? 

Mr. Demuth has much to say about cyclic form. He rightly points 
to the importance of the early unpublished symphonic poem ‘ Ce qu’on 
entend sur la montagne’, which preceded and may have influenced 
Liszt’s experiments, but nowhere mentions Schubert’s ‘“‘ Wanderer’ 
Fantasy. He does not discuss the obvious weaknesses of cyclic form as 
exemplified sometimes by Franck and repeatedly by his successors, nor 
does he distinguish between thematic transformation and mere reminis- 
cence. But he does distinguish between “ those places where the quota- 
tions are textually intentional and those where they are merely figuration 
and, therefore, fortuitous ”’. Why ‘“therefore’’? Or is Mr. Demuth as 
vague about the meaning of “‘ fortuitous’ as he is about “* inconsequent ”’ 
on p. 178 and apparently about “ ebullient ’’ when, after mentioning 
Franck’s failure in portraying evil, he goes on “‘ His technique and idiom 
were not of that ilk. Consequently when he wished to be ebullient he 
usually became commonplace ’’? 

We are told that this book “ is intended as a reference work as well 
as for general reading’’. Its value as such is noc improved by the in- 
trusion of errors creeping innumerable. Romantic music in Germany 
was anything but “‘ formulated ’’ in 1822, when Weber was working on 
‘Euryanthe’. ‘ Robin des bois’ did not “appear” in Paris in 1841 


(that was the date of the Opéra revival with Berlioz’s recitatives; its 
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sensational success at the Odéon dated from 1824). Jonciéres’s Christian 
name was not Vincent. We are told that Habeneck performed 
Beethoven's works “‘ to date’’ in Paris *‘ before anyone else had heard 
of them ”’ (Beethoven was already dead when the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire was founded), that Liszt ‘“ immortalized’ the 
diminished seventh, that Ambroise Thomas was decorated at the thou- 
sandth performance of ‘ Migr non’ in 1851-—filteen years before the first 
performance. Both Grétry’s dates are given wrong on p. 12. Guiraud 
and Félix Clément are more than once misspelt. On p. 163 there is a 
confusion between Francois Benoist and Camille Benoit. Chabrier 
wrote *‘ Gwendoline’ (not ‘ Gwendolen’): he also wrote ‘Le Roi 
malgré lui’, which Mr. Demuth does not appear to know. On the other 
hand we learn that he “ did not write ’’ ‘ Espafia’: he only “ dished up” 
some Spanish airs ‘*‘ and someone else scored the result ’’. Who was this 
‘someone else’’? The form arpeggii is neither Italian nor English, nor 
even ecclesiastical Latin. Nor are the facts of Franck’s life all stated 
correctly, and some important ones (e.g. the dates of his organ appoint- 
ments) are omitted altogether. The composer’s bride was not ‘Sa 
distinguished member of the Théatre Francaise [ sic] *; she was not an 
actress at all, as Maurice Emmanuel, who is cited in the bibliography, 
makes clear. Mr. Demuth’s carelessness with dates leads him to find in 
‘Ghiséle > (begun 1888) anticipations of the violin Sonata (completed 
1886). He swallows all the stories of Saint-Saéns’s personal enmity to 
Franck, some of which are quite incredible. It is time this question was 
cleared up; probably the Franck pupils resented Saint-Saéns’s compara- 
tive coolness towards the music Incidentally Saint-Saéns claimed the 
credit for Franck’s appointment to the Conservatoire organ class in 1872 
‘Revue Musicale ’, Nov. 1921); this is at least as probable as the Dubois 
story given on p. 33. On the other hand Mr. Demuth is right in casting 
doubt on Andrew de Ternant’s account of Franck’s supposed visits to 
England. There is in fact no evidence that Franck ever came to England, 
even for his elder son’s wedding at Greenwich in 1877. 


Mr. Demuth’s treatment of the English language is nothing if not his 
ywwn. He refers to himself with genial impartiality sometimes in the 
singular, sometimes in the plural, sometimes in the first person, sometimes 
in the third, sometimes by the impersonal “‘ one’? and sometimes by a 
compound of several methods. He is a pretty floater of loose participles 
and a Mal: apropié an mixer of met iphors; the addition of a certain naive 
sententiousness imparts an occasional flavour of ‘1066 and All Thi ut . 
Indeed his treatment of both fact and grammar suggests that masterpiece’s 
definition of the Occasional Conformity Act, ‘‘ a very soothing Act which 
aid that people only had to conform with it occasionally ”’. In * Les 
Béatitudes ’ there is “‘ a chorus of Jewish and Hebrew women regretting 
their old gods which have fallen into disuse’’. ‘“‘ Such was the musical 
background of Franck and from this backcloth he made his own tradition 
and that of a certain facet of French music ”’ (shades of a Covent Garden 
Wagner night). The song ‘Paris’ ‘he wrote literally in one breath 


during a bombardment of the city ’’—a teat not even ¢ redited to Schubert. 


The rebels were not of the ilk which is content to grumble in silence ”’ 
What ilk is? But Mr. Demuth is ilk-minded. ‘* The text is not the least 
theatrical in the way that ‘ Marie Madeleine ’ [sic passim] offered such 
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treatment and Massenet was not of the ilk to propound ideals.’’ ** As a 
song-writer, probably ‘ La Procession ’ is the only one which will survive.”’ 
‘“‘ He never allowed himself to be swamped by the Wagnerian incubus.” 
“The music moves along in a sea of optimism.”’ “‘ One would feign [sic] 
have by-passed all this church music ’’ (surely the publisher’s reader, it 
not too fascinated, should have spotted this). ‘‘ The listener can get a 
kick out of the bluffness which characterizes the thought.’’ He can 
indeed. But Mr. Demuth’s masterpiece, too long to quote, is the end of 
his fifth chapter. After a rhapsodical peroration in honour of the pas- 
sionate purity of ‘ Psyché’ he concludes with a paragraph containing 
but a single sentence: ‘‘ It is nice music to listen to.”’ To which the only 
answer is: Indubitably. W. D. 


Musical Chairs, or Between Two Stools: Life and Memoirs. By Cecil Gray. 
pp. 324. (London, Home & Van Thal, 1948.) 16s. 
The author describes himself as a moody man, self-indulgent and 
self-dissatisfied; a Scotsman with an antipathy to Burns and Walter 
Scott and a predilection for Gérard de Nerval and the shores of the 


Mediterranean (‘‘ Rends-moi le Pausilippe et la mer d’Italie ’’, is one of 


his leit-motives); a composer who cares not whether or no his music be 
performed (‘‘ I neither see, nor have I experienced the necessity, or even 
cherished the desire, of achieving the publication or performance of 
anything ’’). The portrait is far from flattering, and the reader feels that 
something must have been left out. Or how explain Mr. Gray’s close 
friendship with so many of the gifted and eminent men of his time ? 
More effective than his self-analysis are his portraits of some of these. 
His descriptions of Delius, D. H. Lawrence and Bartok, in particular, 
are searching characterizations which future writers on those subjects 
will be well advised to take into account. 


‘** Dichotomy ”’ is one of his favourite words. He is keenly aware of 


the duality of his own nature; and readers of his ‘ Peter Warlock ’ will 
remember that Heseltine was presented there as comprising two distinct 
personalities. Similarly, now, he sees in striking black and white the 
disparities between Delius, the man and the artist, and Bartdk, saying: 


Nothing about Delius was more extraordinary than the contrast between his art 


and his personality; the former characterized chiefly by an almost overpowering 
sweetness, gentleness and tenderness: the latter by hardness, cruelty and callousness. 
It is interesting to compare him in this respect with Béla Barték . . . While Delius 
in his work chiefly aimed at, and achieved, a sense of pity and tenderness . . . and 
was in life, in his relationships with fellow-mortals, cold, hard and ruthless, Barték, 
on the other hand, displayed in his art, especially in his middle period, an almost 
sadistic violence and brutality, but as a man was kindly, shy, diffident, gentle and 


wholly lov able. 

He includes Jelka Delius in this chapter of analysis, and suggests that 
she went through al! that she did out of admiration for her husband’s 
art: 


I even sometimes think that Jelka hated Delius the man as much as she wor- 
shipped the artist. She had every reason. His selfishness and callousness towards 
her, in spite of his complete and utter dependence on her for eve rything, was some- 
times horrifying to witness. Yet I only once remember her uttering a single word 
of complaint . . hen, in reply to some particularly unkind and unjust remark 
on his part, she said sadly, with beautiful dignity: ‘I sometimes wonder, Fred, 
whether you ever realize how unkind you are to me, and how deeply you wound 
me. If you did, I cannot believe you would do it.” But it had no more effect on 
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him than on a stone. He merely rolled his head slowly from side to side, with a 

sardonic sneer on his tightly pursed lips. 

Perspicacity similarly tempers hero-worship in the chapter on D. H. 
Lawrence, in whom Mr, Grey sees “a potential Hitler”? ; and in the 
pages on Busoni. Bernard van Dieren is less clearly defined, evidently 
by reason of our author’s unqualified deference and admiration for that 
** fastidious, aloof, remote patrician’’. Even here, however, the born 
critic will out; and Mr. Gray rates van Dieren below Wyndham Lewis 
of ‘ Tarr’) as a talker, admitting that van Dieren “‘ was apt to become 
oppressively long-winded and to over-elaborate his thesis’’. At the end 
of the book Mr. Gray outlines the action of two of his major compositions, 
‘The Temptation of St. Anthony’ and ‘The Women of Troy ’. 


R. C. 


Sixteen Symphonies. By Bernard Shore. pp. 387. (Longmans Green, 
London. 17S. 6d. 

The first reaction to this very pleasant book is astonishment at the 
excellence of literary style achieved by the author, who must be far less 
accustomed to handling the pen than he is to wielding the bow. Glancing 
through his pages one thinks again and again that his work could hardly 
have been better if it had come from the most literate of our music critics. 
Then, alighting on p. 157, one comes across this fingerprint: “‘ Singular 
is the case of Hector Berlioz. No more to-day than a hundred years ago 
is the world of music at one in its appreciation of his genius’’. Turning 
back to an author’s note—missed at first because many exciting things 
have tempted one to plunge in anywhere—one reads that the book 
‘owes not a little to the urging and suggestions of my friend Richard 
Capell ’’ and that use has been made “ of a good many of his promptings 
and even, at times, of his actual turns of phrase ”’ 

This explains much ; but it does not account for what, apart from its 
high literary quality, makes this book so attractive, so stimulating and, 
for a work dealing with no recondite matters, so new. It is as a player 
that Mr. Shore is able to give freshness to the study of what are for the 
most part masterpieces often treated to culogy or subjected to criticism 
before. He writes as one who knows the music from the inside—literally, 
one may say, from the centre, since as a violist he has so long played 
middle parts. He continually throws new light on some feature or other 
in a work with which we are all perfectly familiar as listeners, but in which 
we have failed to see a point that strikes a perceptive and experienced 
member of the orchestra as significant. Mr. Shore’s great merit is that 
he makes such points extremely interesting to others. Not one of the 
sixteen works he discussed will fail to be a richer experience for his readers 
next time they hear it. They may listen more critically as well as more 
appreciatively, but will be sure to enjoy themselves more than ever before, 
because they will feel on more familiar ground and have the satisfaction 
of accounting to themselves more clearly for likes and dislikes. 

An instance : they may long have felt, with Mr. Shore, that a certain 
cello passage in Schumann’s D minor Symphony “ always sounds like 
mice venturing out of a bole, and bolting home again at the sight of a 
cat’’: but they have had to wait for him, as an immediate ear-witness of 
this narrow escape from a minor tragedy, for an attempt at explaining 
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that the trouble is “‘ the strong accent at the top [the dangerous passag¢ 
is a rapid up and down arpeggio} which every player strives to get in” 
Again, we have all felt the octave unison of oboe and cello with which the 
slow movement of the same work begin to be rather unsatisfactory: but 
Mr. Shore for the first time tells us the reason : 


It is extraordinarily difficult for a solo stringed instrument to play either in unis 


or in octaves with a wind instrument. They often do not sit near each other, and 


intonation thus becomes a matter of anxiety, while the concentration necessary 
match the other instrument’s every note militates against spontaneity. 


Between the two instruments, in fact, this A minor tune is a bone 
contention. Mr. Shore tells us. ‘‘ Each wishes he had it to himself” 
As in Mr. Shore’s earlier book, ‘The Orchestra Speaks’, we her: 
get a good many sidelights thrown on conductors and their methods 
But this time the intention is not to tell us what the conductors were lik« 
as artists, but what they did to clarify a player’s insight into the musi 
they performed. He has learnt mu h from them, sometimes by agreein 


with what thev said or did, and sometimes by viewing their notion 


critically: and his readers benefit both ways. Here is what he remembers 
of the attitude of three men towards the first episode in the Rondo of 


Elgar’s second Symphony 


Landon Ronald us to accent the crotchets heavily and was annoyed if tl 
orchestra was too correct in observing the strict quaver values— in fact with him ever 
bar was a separate entity. On the other hand, Boult always seeks to join the quavers 
to the next crotchet, giving the tune a grand continuity of rhythm. It is curious 
how different the two interpretations can sound. Elgar himself wanted a fins 


swinging movement and great vitality from the string tone. ‘* Now, strings, enjov 
his tune! Don’t rock in your seats, but let it have some life! *’ he would say. 


The book is divided into four parts, and the composers coming unde1 
each section may, if we like, be divided into “ classical ’’, ‘** romanti 

‘ post-romantic *’ and ** modern *’ classes. The scheme is this: I. Haydn 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert; II. Schumann, Brahms, Dvorak 

III. Berlioz, Franck, Tchaikovsky, Sibelius; IV. Elgar, Vaughan 
Willams, Holst, Bax, Walton. That the ‘*‘ moderns’ are all English 
may be due to the accident that an English orchestral player has too little 
experience of modern symphonies of other countries. This is not the 
place to inquire where the fault lies—with the symphonies or with ou 
orchestras—though experience has taught that there is some in both 
quarters, and we are acutely aware of lack of enterprise in the latter. 
The inclusion of Holst is odd, since by no stretch of interpretation can 
‘The Planets’ be called a symphony; but the work is very exciting to 
play, and one feels that, remembering this, Mr. Shore was unable to 
resist discussing it, as he does with insight and enthusiasm. For some 
people it will be a grievance that both Bruckner and Mahler were passed 
over. No doubt a few more works could have been accommodated if the 
biographical sections, which are excellent but yield little that cannot b: 
read elsewhere, had been cut down. 


Che book is beautifully produced, though three of the portraits must 
be called failures. Brahms looks idealized and devitalized in wax, 
I'chaikovsky left out in the garden on a trosty night and Elgar transmitted 


by wireless. The very numerous and illuminating music-type examples 
are both clear and accurate. 


E. B. 
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Vusic in Our Time: Trends of Musi 


1d since the Romantic Era. By Adolfo 
Salazar. pp. 367 


lhe Bodley Head, London. 1948. 15S. 


The contemporary reviewer’s criterion must, in such a case as this. 
be Burney’s prefatory and cautionary tale: 


In wading through inn s, with pr g titles, and submitting to 

the drudger f 1 trequently found that those who 
ver st diffuse upon knew least of tl atte and that technical 
t I g aches 1 age that not ar wible thought 
mild be lound, In ex] rit j I ot then 


Mr. Salazar’s bibliography may be said to be comprehensive (to 


1942), except that we notice, regretiully, omission of Constant Lambert's 


Music Ho!’ and W. McNaught’s ‘ Modern Musi 


and Musicians ’ 
Both would have instructed 


the author; the one as a deft masterpiece of 
succinct and sensitive interpretation, the other as a modestly useful 
italogue raisonné. ‘The present work entertains, too generously, othe 
nen’s opinions, with disastrous results in respect of English, American 

geration, albeit unwilling, of the significance 
tf the exclusive atonalists and polytonalists—that is if music is examined, 


is it should be but too rarely is, 


ind Finnish music and exa 


as a particular mode of broadly 
ntelligible communication 


200,000 words 
erbal economy would have enabled the publisher to produce a work 


nore in accordance with his best standards; the non-professional reader, 


Ihe extent of Mr. Salazar’s prolixity is a little under 
] 


to whom the book i: particul rly direc ted, Lo appre iate more readily the 


endencies illustrated e author to reach conclusions. Once a con- 
lusion is unambiguously stated: 
i re ‘5 my n ¢ i » 
Ppno}r n i I ra i i lar nad 
i I il 
I it 
Thus ends—somewhat rude it would seem in the presence of Mozart, 
sJeethoven, Schubert il itherwise excellent and « bye ctive essay on 


Stravinsky. 


lo be just, one must en nize many excellent passaves Those 
vhich bear on French mus particularly stressing the evaluation of 
Chopin, Franck, Debussy and R ivel—are the substance of an interpre- 


tative study of high quality, and Spanish music, naturally, assumes 


rreate! importance than 1s ustomary Here we are in the author’s debt 
More than half the book deals with music which hardly qualifies as 
modern. When he arrives at the period inaugurated by the first world 
var caution takes control and artistic significance 1s subject to cerebralism 
The ‘* acoustico-aesthet prevails, with the accent on the first part of 
this hideous neologism Thus 
H \ } ' the { i Be 
} ve ur ! ! i neg iK¢ 4 1} ! 
longer apt , if ti ert ; 
el ! I rea 


rytibvle ' 
cepub l 


he fourteenth chapter is philosophically doubtful, too deductive, 


too little inductive and unaware of the empirical processes by which 
music progresses. There is, therefore, lack of appreciation of the over- 
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whelming influence of the cinema and, to a lesser degree, of the ballet. 


Gebrauchsmusik is more than a detail in German theory. In the latter 


part of the book may be excepted for commendation an extremely 
interesting synthesis of the later stages of German intuitive method in 
painting and music, culminating in a sympathetic review of Schoenberg. 

It would have been generous to allow the English edition in English. 
his, of course, is no fault of the author, whose original was in Spanish. 
We might, indeed, have understood the original more readily than 
Isabel Pope’s “ translation’. We always recognize the virtuous strength, 
simplicity and directness of the American style and can only conclude 
that Miss (? Pope, possibly with experience of English cooking, 
assumes that we enjoy indigestion. Here goes—melodism and contra- 
puntism (we tried footballism and cricketism on our unappreciative 
friends); poematic symphonism; expressivist symphonism; colloidal 
(this, of course, exists, but not, we submit, in musical criticism); poemati- 
cism; ultraintellectualised; pseudoimperialism; diphthongizations; 
musicalization; motivic; semihomophony; primitivistic popularism. 
Indignantly we would demand expatriation, but for the unwillingness of 
any nation to recognize as native such monstrous forms. For its responsi- 
bility the Bodley Head goes on a charger. 

English music is mentioned. We should have been happier had it 
not been. 


\ last echo of poematic symphonism . . . is to be found in the operas, poems, and 
ertures of Alexander Campbell Mackenzie ... As for Granville Bantock, his 
compatriots consider him one of the outstanding leaders in the development of 
national music . . s compatriots are more grateful oes for his experiments ees 
the field of Scottish folklore with the inevitable Pibroch; this long, warlike melody 
provised by the § on their bagpipes with endless variations on an old and 
ell-known theme, the urlar, which is slightly related to the Alpine ranz des vaches. 


Vaughan Williams appears to have composed a song-cycle entitled 
foward the Unknown Region ’, Corder to have cultivated poematicism. 
Che Planets’ “ are far from cosmological but . .. rather reflect the 

atmosphere of the Strand, the banks of the city or Hyde Park . . . and 

the general ideology does not inspire light thoughts ’’. But the crowning 
indignity is this: 


The music of Elgar offers a delicate combination, a little cold, courtly, and wholly 

red, Mendelssohnian in essence and Brahmsian in the discretion and sobriet 

fits form. ‘Thus, even when the music alludes to Mediterranean lands (‘ In the 

South or to their charming inhabitants (*‘ Dorabella’) it is always formal and 
never permits great depth of emotion in the theme 

In fact Dorabella lived just up the road from us. P.. ME 

Music : a Short History. By W. J. Turner. Second Edition. pp. 105. 


Black, London, 1949.) 6s. 


Che utle of the series to which this book belongs, ‘ The How-and-Why 
Books °, suggests that explanation rather than critical appreciation is its 
business. The chapter headings bear this out: two chapters aie devoted 
to the nature of music, two to its “‘ invention ’’ and early history, one to 
its notation, one to its instruments and three to its history. W. J. Turner 
wrote in a friendly, simple manner, often reminiscent of Sir Percy Buck, 
and quotes plentiful examples from familiar things in making an 
unfamiliar point. 
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Simplification can, however, obscure rather than elucidate. When 
an author says ‘ mode is another word for scale’? and “a rest is a 
musical name for a pause ’’, and describes the function of the bar-line 
with no reference to stress or accent, is he not avoiding rather than 
explaining difficulties? Again, a musician reading this: “ to sing up 
and down the scale, or to play up and down the scale, merely means to 
ro from one musical tone to another. step by step (each tone being a 
tep), up or down in a certain order ’’ may well infer that the scale is 
1 whole-tone one, until he realizes that throughout the book the word 
‘tone ’’ is used in the American (and acoustical) sense, to mean a single 
sound of definite pitch. It seems a pity to force yet another meaning on- 
to the word “ tone ”’ rather than use the English muscian’s perfectly good 
‘sound ”’, particularly in a book which aims at clarity. 

Che chapters on the history of music are admirable in that they are 
oncerned with musical history and not with chat about the great masters, 
which is too often served up as history for the amateur musician who 
seeks information. But Philipp Emmanuel Bach ocx upies as much space 
is his more illustrious father, and Beethoven receives a passing mention 


hile Haydn’s string quartets are hailed as ‘* epoch-making works ”’ 
hich ** deserve to be ranked with the operas of Monteverdi as musical 
indmarks ”’. The social, historical and artistic trends which have 
nfluenced the course of music are briefly traced, and the reader is shown 
ow they resulted in tl rious musical forms. Musical terms are 


xplained where necessary. 

It is curious, then, to find the author drawing a deliberate distinction 
etween musicians and scholars: “‘ it is not necessary for the professional 
muscian, 01 the amateur either, to bother about the details of this early 
levelopment of harmony [his is a matter for scholars and historians ”’ 
p. 62), and ‘‘ musicians know more about Greek music instinctively than 
by scholarship alone (p. 25). The author’s own 
nternally ”’ 


in ever be known 
instinct led him to believe that Greek modes ‘‘ did not vary 
but ‘* differed onl 
In this new edition, though the textual revision is not appreciable, 
there is a new chapter, ‘ Music in the Twentieth Century’. ‘The book 


had a bias towards early Mm1uS!i the index shows three relerences to 


l 
> 
> 


y in the pitch at which they started ”’ (p. 2é 


Roman music and none to romantic; two references to Chaldean musi 
ind none to Chopin. The new chapter redresses this unbalance The 


little drawings of the firs lition have been replaced by photographs of 
; 


familiar portraits, whicl are more authenti Wt not more attractive. 
] 


On p. 68 Josquin des Prés is misspelt as Jasquin. D. Mc\ 


1 Dictionary of Musical Themes. By Harold Barlow and Sam Morgenstern. 

pp. 656. (Williams & Norgate, London. 308. 

We are all haunted by snatches of tune, at wakeful hours in bed, on 
a railway journey or in the bath, and driven to the verge of madness by 
our inability to put perfectly familiar phrases into their place. ‘This book 
will help to keep us sane im future. It contains perhaps ten thousand 
themes, and they are made easily—or fairly easily identifiable by an 
ingenious svstem of letter notation. The themes are first of all given in 
their ordinarv musical notation, and there is an additional index where 
they are all turned into C major or C minor, and listed alphabetically 
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wal 


letter by letter, C always being the tonic, G the dominant, and so on. 
It mav be thought that A minor would have been preferable to C minor, 
because it would have avoided the use of flats in the letter notation; but 
no doubt this obvious system was tried and found wanting for some reason, 
and perhaps it was as well to keep the tonic constant to C, whatever 
the mode. 

Identification is by no means difficult, with a little practice, so long 
as a theme is clearly diatonic and there is no doubt from the beginning 
what degree of the scale each note occupies; but it becomes hard for the 
ordinary musical user—and all users have to be musical up to a point to 
understand the letter index—where there is the slightest tonal ambiguity 
about an opening phrase, even of a work that may take a normal diatonic 
course later on. The theme of Schumann’s ‘“‘ Abegg’’ Variations, for 
instance, is by no means easy to relate to a key, and it is in any case 
difficult to remember accurately, except by reference to its cryptogram 
A, Bb, E, G, G ; and since this cryptogram here becomes E, F, B, D, D, 
its entry may be thought all but useless. In any case this is not the kind 
of hummable tune that visits one unawares in bed or bath. 

There are some thousands of other themes in this book which might 
have been omitted without loss. Opening it at random, we ask ourselves 
vho is likely to think, among all the numerous piano pieces by Palmgren, 
precisely of ‘ May Night’ and no other; who has ever heard Marie 
(Therese von Paradis’s ‘ Sicilienne’ for violin, or could distinguish it by 
memory from a hundred other eighteenth-century movements of the 
kind; who is likely to remember Pescetti’s C minor harpsichord sonaté 
and if that, why no others; and why second and third themes from the 
Prelude to Act I of Pfitzner’s ‘ Palestrina’ should be quoted. On the 
other hand we find no ‘‘ Dove sono ’’, no ‘ Leise, leise ’’, no ‘* Celeste 
Aida ” and no “ ‘Take a pair of sparkling eyes ’’—all of them spirits liable 
to walk and tease us by night. Well, perhaps the compilers of the book 
would say that vocal tunes are much more likely to be remembered than 
instrumental, because words are great aids to memory; and anyhow 
they have in mind a similar volume for vocal music. When we have that, 
we shall have riches indeed, and we may after all say that if it pleases 
them to throw away thousands of themes on us which we shall never 
look up, and can induce their publishers to have thousands of music- 
blocks made, we are prepared to take these expensive superfluities into 
the bargain—and an astonishing bargain it is at a mere thirty shillings. 

Second and third themes from Pfitzner have just been mentioned. 
Themes are numbered throughout the musical index in what can only 
be called an often reckless and seriously misleading manner. All is well 
enough if for works in sonata form first and second subjects are given as 
first and second themes ’’, but it is dangerous to suggest that Elgar’s 
* Falstaff’ contains only nine themes and Strauss’s ‘ Tod und Verklarung ’” 
only five because only so many are quoted. But what happens to sonata 
form when the opening of the allegro in the second and third ‘ Leonore ’ 
overtures (quoted both together) is described as “‘ second theme ”’, the 
* first ” being, not the opening of the overture, but the quotation of the 
Florestan aria in the slow introduction? Similarly, for the ‘ Fidelio’ 
overture, the allegro is made to start with the “ third theme ’’, and what 
is quoted there is not the arresting horn-call of its opening, which every- 
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body remembers, but the continuation a dozen bars later. Nor is the 
equally memorable opening gesture of Schubert’s D minor Quartet 
shown as the “ first theme ’’, but another member of the first-subject 
group, which the reader may or may not identify by the letter notation 
C, D, Eb, C, D, E. 

The musical quotations seem to be remarkably accurate, so far as my 
testing has gone. Where there is a misprint for once, as in the case of 
the finale of Mozart’s Eb major piano Quartet, it is carried faithfully 
into the letter index. There, of course, this theme will never be found, 
since it appears as G, A, G, E, etc., instead of G, A, F, E, etc. However, 
this tune may still be recalled to memory, though inaccurately, by those 
who have forgotten how it goes. For the index in music type does as 
iseful work for those wh: ant to be reminded of what eludes them, 
s the letter index does for those who cannot get a tune out of their minds 
but are unable to identify it. E. B. 


1 Bibliography of the Musical Works Published by John Walsh during the Years 
1695-1720. By William C. Smith. pp. 215, pl. 38 Oxtord 
University Press, for the Bibliographical Society, London, 1948. 
On sale to members only. 


Between Purcell’s death in 1695 and the third decade of the next 
entury, when the personality of Handel made its full impact felt upon 
he waning forces of English music, there flourished an interesting group 
{ composers who cultivated many forms with skill and taste. It would 
be idle to claim that their number included any geniuses of the first order, 
although they mustered some respectable musicians, whom posterity can 
ill afford to neglect. Of the older generation, Blow and Tudway were 
still active, but they could not compete in prolixity with younger men 
such as Daniel Purcell, Paisible, Leveridge, Barrett, Corbett, Weldon, 
Eccles and Jeremiah Clarke, of whom two are outstanding. Daniel 
Purcell enjoyed a considerable talent undeservedly overshadowed by his 

rother’s genius, and Clarke was far too good a musician to have been 
ondemned by posterity to the narrow fame of a sing le trumpet tune‘. 
Besides the works of these Englishmen, the music of such continental 
composers as Corelli, Albinoni and Finger was in steady demand Che 
nobility and gentry of London and other cities were not content merely 
to listen to music: they were eager themselves to learn the violin, flute, 


boe or harpsichord, and to become expert in fashionable dance-steps, 
for all of which many tutors and guides were needed. Such a rich and 
varied musical life called into being a flourishing group of publishers, of 
whom by far the most important figure was John Walsh the elder. At 
long last he here receives his due at Mr. Smith’s hands, both as a leader 
of his profession and as an important, if indirect influence upon the 
musical taste of the age. Airs for the theatre, songs, chamber music, 
harpsichord solos, tutors of many kinds—all these and more were grist to 
his mill. 

Well over 620 titles. here amassed for the first time between two covers, 
constitute as solid a tribute to the vision and ingenuity of Walsh as they 

1* The Prince of Denmark’s March’, of which the first recorded appearance in 


print is in ‘ A Choice Collection of Ayres for the Harpsichord *, published by John Young 
° > ! 
in 1700; in recent times misplaced enthusiasm has tried to father it on to Henry Purcell 
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do to the meticulous pertinacity of Mr. Smith. Before examining the 
bibliography proper, some « onsideration must be given to his preface. In 
this context, the title of this work as quoted above ts illiberal, to say the 
least, in point of dates, for the preface contains information and reveals 
a profound range of | ibliographical learning which extend far beyond 
1720. Reading these pages one has the impression ol a flood of knowledge 
surging impatiently against the barriers inevitably imposed by the limit- 
ing period of the actual bibliog: iphy. For instance, one finds an outline 
of the firm of Walsh in its evolution down to 1850, and many references 
to the condition of music-publishing long after 1720*, especially in the 


list of Walsh catalogues given on pp. xxxi-xxxiv. ‘hus it is tantalizing 
to find Mr. Smith saving in effect (like Herodotus of old) ** I know a good 
deal more about this, but I cannot tell you now ’’. However, students of 
the period will be interested to learn (p. xiv) that Mr. Smith has himsel! 
accumulated material for a full bibliography of the firm of Walsh right 
down to the death of Handel. Its ulumate publication is surely much to 
be desired. But. even within these limitations, a wealth of information 
on the London music trade, much of which has not appeared elsewhere 
is to be found in the present preface. It is thus rather unfortunate that 
it suffers from a certain repetitiveness which does not always make fo) 


casy reading. 

Che bibliography itself is a model of thorough and orderly presenta- 
tion, combining, in one single chronological order, recorded and 
examined copies together with those publications which so far are knowr 
only from advertisements, and which are given here in exact transcription 
from contemporary newspapers. In each entry the full title is followed 


by the all-important imprint. Below these are set out the copy or copies 
examined, or, for unknown works, the reference to the newspaper or 
term catalogue from which the title is taken. On another line comes the 
reference to Day & Murrie’s ‘ English Song Books’, and then the biblio- 
graphical annotation, which consists of details as to the style of title- 
pages, reissue of the material in other Walsh publications or mention in 
his catalogues. ‘The final line of each entry is devoted to references to 
the numbers of related items in the work itself, thus illustrating the Janus- 


like ingenuity of Walsh’s trade methods in the re-use of plates with 
slight alterations in title, music or imprint. Not the least of the merits of 
Mr. Smith’s work is that he has threaded a path with apparent ease 
through this complex maze of works issued in parts, of periodical publica- 
tions, continuations and the like and presents this part of his researche: 
SO lucidly. 


In the actual transcription of title-pages he steers his course safely 
through many difficulties by the simple and eminently reasonable 
method of giving all capitals exactly as engraved, by transcribing only 
such sparse punctuation as actually occurs, and adding a full stop at the 
end of the title where needed. A study ol these pages offers convincing 
evidence that the music titles of the eighteenth century are unique in the 
strangeness of their orthography, but, since that very strangeness is so 
consistent, it constitutes a genuine branch of English usage, which seems 

* It is appropriate to mention here the ‘ Dictionary of English Music Publishers. 


Engravers and Printers down to 1850’, in course of compilation by Mr. Charles 
Humphries and Mr. Smith, which is to be published by the Bibliographical Society 
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worthy of the attention of the editors of the supplements to the Oxford 
English Dictionary. The richly informative imprints deserve and receive 
full transcription, for in their mention of partnerships, addresses and 
varying style of royal patronage lies the clue to approximate date of 
publication, an important factor if other evidence is lacking. In view of 
Walsh’s frequent description of himself as an “ instrument-maker ’’, it is 
remarkable that no instruments bearing his name appear to have sur- 
vived. 

Many users of the book will be grateful to find added, in square 
brackets, to items of dramatic music the names of the authors of plays, 
and also of actual composers where not specified. For with Walsh, as 
with other publishers, the latter are sometimes omitted, the former 
almost invariably. In a total of 642 items issued in twenty-five years, it 
is interesting to find that nearly half are known at present only through 
the contemporary advertisements. It would be pleasant to record from 
the purely musical point of view that among these titles there is evidence 
of a lost work of genius, but they are all of mainly curious or historical 
interest. ‘The titles of items No. 1, 2 and 5 in the bibliography may be 
cited as broadly characteristic: 


1. The Self-Instructor on the Violin: Or, The Art of playing on that Instrument 


Improv’d and made easic, by plain Rules and Directions Together with a 
choice Collection of the newest Tunes and Ayres composed by the ablest Masters 
To which is added, a1 xcellent Solo of Mr. Courtiville’s fairly engraven on 
Copper 


». The Compleat Flute-Master: Or, the whole Art of playing on the Recorder laid 


open, in such easie and plain Instructions, that by them the meanest capacity may 
arrive to a perfection on that Instrument: With a Collection of the newest and 
best Tunes, composed by the most able Masters. To which is added, an admirable 
Solo, fairly Engraven on Copper Plates 

5. A Collection of New Songs, Set by several eminent Masters: with a Through-Bass 
to each Song, for the Harpsichord, Theorbo, or Bass-Viol: Engraven on Copper- 
Plates. 


It may seem ungenerous to criticize a compilation of this calibre, 
which is exhaustive, painstaking and exact, but there are a few points 
that call for comment. The first is the complete absence of collation 
for any itern of which copies are known. Admittedly, it is not easy to 
cope with publications as capriciously produced as the music of this 
period, but the broad principles for doing so form an accepted part of 
more than one code of cataloguing—notably that of the Prussian State 
Library (as exemplified in Vol. IV of the Hirsch catalogue) and that of 
the American Library Association. Thus if the total of numbered or 
unnumbered pages or folios in music books, scores or instrumental parts 
can be systematically given as part of a scheme of mere cataloguing, such 
enumeration is even more desirable on the far higher plane of biblio- 
graphy, of which indeed it is an accepted principle. A work such as the 
present will rightly become a standard reference book for the music of 
this period, but the user will not be able to tell if a copy he has is perfect, 
and identical, as to the number of pages and folios, with the copy here 
quoted, or even get any idea at all of the latter's length—-whether it runs 
to ten pages or a hundred. Nor is there any indication (‘apart from a 
mention in the preface of the general dimensions of Walsh’s plates) of the 
size of known copies: it would be helpful to know, even roughly, whether 
a particular work is in folio, oblong folio or oblong octavo. Furthermore, 
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although a number of examined copies are noted as imperfect, no details 
are given—a deficiency which will not assist any one wishing to check 
another possibly impe rfect copy. In view of the minute, scholarly and 
prolonged examination to which each recorded copy has been submitted, 
it seems a pity that these particulars could not have been included in the 
result and so assured for the book the fullest possible measure of gratitude 
from posterity. 

In his preface Mr. Smith makes it clear that he is under no illusion as 
to the un, ‘isdom of claiming finality for bibliographic al work of this kind, 
though he may rest assured that it will be long before anything more 
final than his book is produced. No one with experience of this kind of 
work could deny that the labour of seeking out and checking copies 
which mav not be readily accessible can become interminable. But it is 
never wasted, and one cannot help wishing that he had been able to add 
a fuller measure of finality by bringing a few more of the larger collections 
within his net. For his purpose Mr. Smith has largely confined himself 
to the British Museum oan the Royal College of Music, adding a few 
items from Durham Cathedral, the Rowe Library in King’s College 
Cambridge, and from his personal collection. The comparative few- 
ness of sources used for any authoritative book is bound in the long run 
to confer a somewhat adventitious rarity on such copies of unrecorded 
items as may appear ‘from time to time in the second-hand book trade. 


It remains to be added that the production of the book is, generally, 
orthy of the style of presentation, save for the grey binding. It would 
have been possible to facilitate reference by using a heavier type for the 
initial numbers of items of which no copy was found in Mr. Smith’s sources, 
but generally the typography is excellent. ‘The lavish illustrations which 


e specimens of Walsh’s fine title-pages, of his styles of music engraving 
and music catalogues, are excelle ntly re produ ced, with few exc eptions oO 
slight blurring. And finally there is the inestimable boon of exhaustive 
indexes, one of titles and works, the other of places, subjects, persons and 
general matters. A. H. K. 
Organ Voluntaries. By Marmaduke P. Conway. (Church Music Society, 

Occasional Papers No. 18 pp. 39. (Oxford University Press. 
as. 6d. 


These ‘ occasional papers’ too often circulate no farther than the 
restricted membership of the Church Music Society, and so one fears that 
the admirable missionary work in the field of organ voluntaries may have 
a limited effectiveness: unless it reaches the mass of non-professional 
organ players it will be read and applauded only by the already converted. 

Thirty-nine pages are few enough for Dr. Conway’s intentions. Of 
these, five are given to a discussion of the place and importance, selection 
and. preparation of voluntaries. Occasional extemporization is en- 
couraged, but it is to be hoped that the numerous organists who need 
guidance in the selecting of voluntaries will embark upon this only after 
much thought and preparation. The remaining pages list an imposing 
array of organ music for church use. It is here that both the experienced 


and the tiro will benefit from the opportunity of looking over the author’ 


comprehensive library. Some of the volumes have doubtless been there 
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for a considerable period, if the giving of out-of-date information 
publishers’ names and addresses) is any clue. 

The list gives us the titles of the better part of a thousand pieces, with 
their composers, publishers, grade of difficulty, suitability as ingoing o1 
concluding voluntaries, and finally ‘‘ Remarks’. These remarks are the 
only disappointing part of the booklet, even if in many ways the most 
important. A column of an inch and a quarter’s w idth obviously does 
not give much scope for detailed information, but we could surely have 
been given more useful facts than: 


Blow Voluntary in D minor Old English 

Bach Fugue (following Toccata in I Not often heard. 
Bairstow Sonata in Eb (first movement Ends quietly. 

s0éll mann Offertoire on Noéls Useful for Christmas 


Such remarks as these are inclined to imply more than they should. On 
the other hand there are some blank spaces in the column which look 
ominou 

Dr. Conway’s experience is such that one hopes further printings of 
the pamphlet will bring an amplification of the information, especially 
for the less advanced student, and a removal of the too many small but 


inisleading textual errors W.G 


Melanges Ernest Closson : recueil d’articles musicologiques offert a Ernest Closson 


Ss 


a Voccasion de son soixante-quinziéme anniversaire. Edited by Charles 
van den Borren and Albert van der Linden. pp. 196. (Société 
Belge de Musicologie, Brussels, 1948. 

* is not so common here as it is on the Continent, 


The ** mixed bag’ 
However, 


nor do we often celebrate musicians’ birthdays in this way. 
it is an agreeable custom, even when practical difficulties postpone 
publication. M. Closson, having reached the age of sixty-five in 
December 1945, has had to wait three years for his birthday present. 
But delays of this kind, though possibly less extended, have been known 
to occur with more modest anniversaries ; and one cannot help admiring 
the persistence of the Société Belge de Musicologie in produc ing this book 
in spite of the defection of the original publisher. 

It is undoubtedly a very mixed bag. It subscribes, for one thing, to 
the familiar practice of publishing articles either in French or in Flemish, 
according to the author’s origin or domicile—a practice which may be 
satisfactory to local patriotism but does not make things any easier for 
foreign readers. The most distinguished contribution, as might be 
expected, is Charles van den Borren’s essay on M. Closson himself. If 
all musicologists were able to write in M. van den Borren’s lapidary 
style, the study of musical history would be much easier. The character 
of his subject is admirably depicted: there is humour here, and sympathy, 
' There is a happy reference to “la famuliarité 


and friendly criticism. 
Ihe essay 


narquoise avec laquelle il expose les sujets les plus sérieux ”’. 
ends with a useful appendix to M. Closson’s ‘ Le Manuscrit dit des Basses 
Danses de la Bibliothéque de Bourgogne ’ 

The other contributions are mainly bibliographical, technical or of 
local interest. The publication of letters written by Lemmens to Cavaillé- 
Coll includes a strong recommendation of the English practice of using 
composition pedals and combination pistons. From another letter written 
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to Cavaillé-Coll by van Elewyck it appears that Lemmens actually 
preferred pistons to pedals. Some light is also thrown on the organ 
which Cavaillé-Coll was to have built for St. Peter’s, Rome. Lemmens 
maintained that six manuals were too many. Van Elewyck dissents : 
‘Tl faut, 4 tout prix, que l’orgue de Rome dépasse Paris ”’ 

The most entertaining article is the account of the historical concerts 
given in Paris in the early nineteenth century, at first by Choron and then 
by Fétis. Choron’s revival of Handel and Palestrina made a great 
impression. A contemporary comment runs: “II est assez curieux 
de voir des compositeurs du seiziéme et du dix-septi¢me siécle exciter 
l’enthousiasme des dilettanti du dix-neuviéme, et Palestrina devenu 
fashionable en 1827 malgré sa date de 1570”. Feétis, in spite of his 
initial success, was less fortunate. He was not always well served by his 
interpreters. At his first concert in April 1832, devoted to opera from 
Peri to Weber, “‘ des coupures faites par Mme Schroeder-Devriendt [sic] 
dans la scéne du Freyschiitz, et dont lorchestre n’avait pas été prévenu, 
ont jeté quelque désordre dans ce morceau’’. The second concert, also 
very successful, lasted four hours. The third, devoted to the seventeenth 
century, suffered from indifferent performances. The fourth was inter- 
rupted by public disapproval: “‘ Fétis, orgueilleux et irascible, invita 
les perturbateurs a quitter la salle, ce qui eut pour seul résultat de faire 
redoubler les huées’’. The way of the pioneer is hard. Fétis attempted 
too much and attempted it with inadequate resources. His reward was 
not only misunderstanding but active hostility. After a further concert 


given in Paris in 1835 the ‘ Revue de Paris’ wrote: 


Nous supplions le roi Léopold, qui n’a encore rien fait pour nous, et 4 qui nous avons 


donné une femme, la citadelle d’Anvers, un million de dot qu’il touchera bientéi 


et tant de bons ouvrages a contrefaire, de nous reprendre le plus tdét possible 
M. Fétis le Belge et de le décorer de la Croix de Léopold. C’est une récompense 
qu’on lui doit pour nous avoir dispensé d’entendre les discours nasillards dont nous 
menagait son second concert historique. 
Present-day musical criticism is sometimes said to be unnecessarily frank: 
. < ) o < | i i aha . < ' < ) c i > 
but it would be difficult to exceed in frankness this ill-tempered outburst 
r » < < < ° 
from the past J. A. W. 


Le Baroque et la musique. By Suzanne Clercx. pp. 243. (Librairie 


Encyclopédique, B: s, 1948 

The little ‘ Larousse ’ defines baroque as “‘ in regular, odd ’’. Petrocchi 
gives as a synonym of dJarocco the Italian word for clumsy (goffo), and adds, 
** abounding in meaningless ornament ”’ ‘fronzoli). But Middle Europe 
has lately decided that it applies, with no disparaging implication, to 
anything and everything that happened between 1600 and 1750; and 
when a French write rees with this denotation it looks very much as 
though Middle Europe had won, though it mav be that some will 
continue to feel misgivings when they find Milton and Racine, Monteverdi 
and Lully, Bach and Handel so described. To call ‘ Samson Agonistes ’ 
and ‘ Messiah ’— classi: f anything ever deserved the name !—by such 
an unfortunate word is a misuse of language : but since so cultivated a 
scholar as Suzanne Clercx countenances it there must be some justification. 
Evidently the poor thing meets a want. There is an analogy in the word 


Gothic, at first applied contemptuously and then respectfully to the 
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architecture of medieval France and England. Although that art owed 
no more to the Goths than it did to the Eskimos, the word is established, 
Jaute de mieux; but still, after a century and a half or so, we must, if alive 
to the proprieties, feel a secret reluctance in calling Chartres and Salisbury 
‘* Gothic ’’. How comes “ baroque ” similarly to have risen in the world ? 
Not because baroque architecture has come to be generally rated in 
Europe anywhere near the Gothic. But it happens that the countries 
of southern Germany, where earlier architectural styles are not repre- 
sented with great distinction, are rich in handsome monuments derived 
from Italian Counter-Reform baroque. In fact, Austrian baroque is the 
classical style of those countries and, in the lack of first-rate Gothic, is 
extravagantly admired there. When the German, then, calls all the arts 
from 1600 to 1750 baroque he implies nothing pejorative. 

[he mistake he makes is not so much in applying the word to the 
music of that period as in attempting to justify the usage, rather than 
admitting it to be a makeshift convenience. Such a writer as Curt Sachs 
enslaves himself to a word and a theory. His school of thought maintains 
that the closest correspondence exists between all the arts at a given 
period, and the equivalent therefore of such a composition as the baroque 
altar of the Gest Church in Rome must be descried in the music of the 
time. ‘The obvious evidence is not allowed to count against this theory 
[he tender spring of Monteverdi’s melodrama ? We are asked to regard 
it as sumptuously autumnal, like the Roman-Jesuit art of the Gest ! 

I'he Germans in this debate are far from having it all their own way. 
Benedetto Croce upholds the traditional view of baroque, demanding 
that the word and the idea be restricted to the turgid and inflated, and 
to the technician’s and craftsman’s abuse of the materials of art ; and 
such Italian historians of music as Della Corte and Guido Pannain follow 
him. Where, indeed, in music is to be found anything truly corre- 
sponding to the typically imposing monuments of baroque architecture, 
with their peculiar extravagance and their triumphant self-glorifying 
effect ? Mme. Clercx tells us that Della Corte, in his History of Music 
(Turin, 1942), surprisingly goes on to use the term baroque for the music 
f the latter half of the seventeenth century—*“ the period of the decadence 
of the forms created at the beginning of the century’. ‘This is a strange 
verdict on the age of Stradella, Vitali, Corelli and Scarlatti, to name only 
a few of the Italians of that half-century; in whose music we look in vain 
for the equivalent of the twisted columns, the strained and contorted 
statuary, the marble curtains, the reckless gorgeousness and general 
theatrical pretence of the baroque. 

Mme. Clercx’s book was written before the publication of Manfred 
Bukofzer’s much more massive work on the same subject. Having 
adopted the word, she has felt more or less bound to find some corre- 
sponding reality in musical history, but in this quest she does not go quite 
as far as the schematic Germans. She divides the period into three: 
Early Baroque (last third of the sixteenth century), High Baroque (the 
whole of the seventeenth century) and Late Baroque (first half of the 
eighteenth century). At the end of our reading we may not be persuaded 
that this tale has any sort of natural shape—a tale that begins with the 
madrigals and ends with ‘ The Art of Fugue ’ !—but in the course of the 
chapters we have been interested by a richly-stored and thoughtful mind. 





4 
+ 
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By the time we read (p. 228) that Beethoven and Brahms were in some 
respects baroque we have begun to detest the word: but Mme. Clercx 
has many and many a suggestive and informative page and passage, 
rendering her work valuable, whatever doubts may be felt about its 


scaffolding or frame. R. C. 


Les Lieder de Schubert. By André Coeuroy. (‘ Formes, Ecoles et CEuvres 
Musicales ’, series), pp. 90. (Larousse, Paris, 1948. Fr. 106 

André Coeuroy has long been appreciated, notably by his ‘ Musiqu: 
et littérature ’ (192%), as a cultivated writer with a graceful style, but he 
is not seen at his best in this booklet which, in spite of his cordial feeling 
for Schubert, is rather perfunctory. Certain little errors in the biography 
may be insignificant enough, but they are not reassuring. We read, for 
instance, that a partial publication of “ The Maid of the Mill’ in 1824 
was so unsuccessful that it was suspended, only to be resumed after the 
composer’s death; but in point of fact the work was published at Vienna 


in March 1824 by Sauer & Leidesdorf in five albums—complete what- 


ever the misprints may have beet Schubert spent two summers with 
the Esterhazys in Hungary, but Coeuroy says five. ‘* Schubert’s timid 
love for Countess Esterhazy ”’ is a figment of fancy, as is “* a tour of Upper 
Silesia in company with Vogl] p. 49). Less reassuring still is it to find 
the song ‘ Das Ziigenglécklein’ (‘ The Passing-Bell’) here entitled 
* Ziegenglécklein ’, with the translation *‘ Les Clochettes des chévres ’ 


Ihe author of * Musique et littérature ’ disappoints us in not tackling 
more firmly the question of Schubert’s texts. In one sentence he admits 
the needlessness of the finest poetry in the making of a song, but is soon 


reproaching the “ jeyune falot) Miller, the ‘* bombastic ”’ (emphatique 
Rickert and the “dubious” Rellstab. The important distinction, 
surely, is between the poems that serve the musician’s purpose and those 
that do not. Mayrhofe 1 poet who does not figure in the German 
anthology, but again and again his verses served Schubert for master- 
pieces; while the most striking series of failures or near-failures in 
Schubert’s songs is not in | settings of any obscure bard but in th 
Schiller songs. The reader of Miller’s poems may find him jejune, but 
for Schubert’s pury was heaven-sent. And ‘* bombastic” 1s 
hardly the right word for Riickert, a true poet. All of Schubert’s 
Riickert songs are masterpieces. One notices that Coeuroy does not 
even mention in this connection that marvellous song ‘ Dass sie hier 
gewesen ’. Discussing the Goethe songs, our author awards to Ambroise 


Thomas the pal: 
t 


t etting of ‘ Kennst du das Land’ and to Berlioz 
for his ‘ King of Thul 


R. C. 


L’ Orchestre de chambre. By Marc Pincherle. (‘ Formes. Ecoles et Cuvres 
musicales ’ seri¢ pp. 74. (Larousse, Paris.) Fr. 100. 

_ Nothing that Marc Pincherle writes falls short in admirable scholar- 
ship, and this series notably strengthened by his contribution on the 
chamber orchestra, a subject that vitally concerns present-day composers 
and concert-givers. The reason mav be primarily economic: it is cer- 


tainly noticeable tha 


particularly intensive cultivation of chamber- 
yped after both the twentieth-centurv world wars, 
ere in low waters all Ove! Europe. The Ame ican 


orchestral IMUSIC deve le 
when lar e orchestra 
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cultivation of this branch of composition may be regarded as due to 
European influence, but thus, for compensation, to purely artistic 
considerations. ) 

M. Pincherle begins with a chapter defining the nature of the chamber 
orchestra and the special problems it sets the composer, and showing 
that it has its origin in the chamber music of the seventeenth century. 
which made little or no distinction between smaller and larger teams. 
The ‘ vingt-quatre violons’’ of the French court, for instance, and 
Charles II’s imitation of them, were chamber orchestras. So was even 
Monteverdi’s opera orchestra. M. Pincherle does not mention this, 
as not coming strictly within his survey, but he does oddly enough include 
Strauss’s ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’, as a work “ pour voix et orchestre de 
chambre ’’, in his catalogue of chamber orchestral works at the end. 

[he second chapter is concerned with the orchestra up to 1750, which 
in a sense is always a chamber orchestra, both from the composer’s and 
from the social point of view. A list of sixteen particular orchestras from 
1708 to 1783, with the number of players specified, is particularly 
valuable. A brief third chapter outlines the nineteenth-century eclipse 
of the small orchestra by Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, Strauss, Mahler 
and others. Spontini might have been mentioned here with Meyerbeer 
and Halévy. 

The gradual return to the chamber orchestra’ (Chapter IV) and its 
cultivation in the twentieth century (Chapter V) are, of course, the 
chief subjects of the booklet, and it is rather a pity that the author could 
not have been allowed a little more space to develop them fully. But he 
mentions a goodly number of works and teams of players, and finally 
crowds a great deal of summary but useful information into a list of 
chamber-orchestral works written since 1880 which, as it were, auto- 
matically lays stress on the present century. This list is extraordnarily 
comprehensive and quite impartially international, and it is augmented 
at the end by a further list of composers who have cultivated the medium, 
but whose works are not specified. It would be impertinent to commend 
M. Pincherle for including British works, since he has been neither more 
nor less conscientious in this matter than in any other; but it will give 
an idea of his all-round thoroughness to say that his catalogue numbers 


over twenty English names. F. B. 
La Chanson populaire frangaise. By J. Gardien. (° Formes, Ecoles et 
(Euvres Musicales’ series), pp. 163. (Larousse, Paris, 1948. 


This book is the fifth of a series addressed mainly to young people 
whose musical education is in the care of organizations such as the 
Jeunesse Musicale de France. ‘The author does not claim to have written 
‘a historv of French folksong, but his aim has been to give in non-technical 
language an idea of the evolution and characteristics of French folksong. 
The material has been drawn largely from Tiersot and others and, as 
with many so-called primers, the “ potted ”’ form in which it is presented 
fails to hold the imagination. None the less it contains some interesting 
information. 

The writer does not define folksong, and one is constantly perplexed 
by the ambiguous term ‘‘ chanson populaire *’, whi h at one time indi- 
cates popular song and at another folksong. This is particularly true of 
the chapters dealing with the popular songs of the past. It is, too, 
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doubtful if the creative force of tradition, working through oral trans- 
mission, has been fully appreciated by the author. He is apt to refer all 
variants of a song back to a “ first version ’’, which has been lost in the 
shades of antiquity, and to regard the changes made by successive 
generations of singers as being on the whole detrimental to the original 
song. He thus leaves unexplained the common phenomenon of the 
existence of many different but equally good versions of the same song. 

The musical illustrations, consisting of 50 well-known songs (melody 
and text), have been well chosen. It is a delight to be reminded of the 
clarity, grace and beauty of these melodies and it is to be hoped that the 
book will achieve its purpose of inciting its readers to explore further the 
wealth of French folksongs that are available in so many excellent 


published collections. M. K 
Faust: une légende et ses musictens. By G. Ferchault. *‘ Formes, Ecoles et 
(Euvres Musicales’ series), pp. 115. (Larousse, Paris, 1948.) Fr. 100. 


[he subject is hardly serious; it is a journalist’s subject. The lowest 
common denominator here is such a vague factor. Who is Faust? An 


old man who wants to be young again? A young man who seduces a girl 
A man who sells his soul and 


) 


) 
and abandons her in her embarrassment 
is damned? A man who sells his soul, yet somehow cheats the devil ? 
Some famous music has been written around these different Fausts, but 
never a supremely satisfactory work of art. Guy Ferchault’s readable 
booklet naturally resolves itself principally into an account of how 
various composers have picked and chosen material from Goethe's 
wondrous gallimaufry; but substantially this amounts to little more 
than saying that Schumann was a very different character from Berlioz. 
and Gounod from Boito. 

Most entertaining are the details Ferchault tells about a number oi 
forgotten Fausts, that, for instance, of the Belgian composer E. G. J. 
322-90), whose work, produced at Antwerp in 1847, enjoyed 


Grégoir (182 
a certain success, although, 
anxious to avoid hurting the feelings of susceptible listeners, the composer made a 
point of dealing only with the tender and touching scenes, and felt bound to eliminate 
age—-in fact, tempt ortune by composing a Faust without 


the diabolic person: 

Mephistopheles 

On the other hand a young woman, Louise Bertin (daughter of 
Berlioz’s mewspaper chief) included the Witch’s Kitchen—a scene 
usually rejected by composers—in her selection from Goethe, and 
astonished her contemporaries in 1831 by the energy and dark colours 
of her score. Less than six weeks after the publication, in 1808, of Part I 
of Goethe’s * Faust’ the boy violinist Joseph Strauss (1793-1866), we 
are told, brought out at Temesvar an opera based on scenes from 
Goethe. A composer as expeditious as he was precocious, if we trust our 
author. But something seems to have gone wrong with his dates, since 
he tells us that ‘** a year later, in 1815” J. G. Lickl’s ‘ Faust ’ was produced 
at Vienna. Bishop's * Faustus’ of 1825 is mentioned but not praised : 
“beyond cleverness and sound workmanship it offers no particular 
originality and is partly inspired by Spohr’s opera ”’. J. L. Hatton’s and 
H. H. Pierson’s Faust music, too, is mentioned, and also Adolphe 
Adam’s ballet (London, 1833) which infuriated Berlioz. Something is 
said about Spohr’s and Boito’s operas before the author deals at length 
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with Schumann, whom he greatly admires, Berlioz and Gounod. 
Strangely, he has not a word to say about Busoni. R. C. 


Kur Psychologie der Ton- und Klangeigenschaften : unter Beriicksichtigung der 
‘* Kwetkomponententheorie”’ und der Vokalsystematik. By Gerhard 
Albersheim. pp. 373. (Heitz, Strasbourg and Ziirich, 19390.) 

Die Beziehungen von Form &and Motiv in Beethovens Instrumentalwerken. By 
Kurt von Fischer. pp. 274. (Heitz, Strasbourg and Ziirich. 1948.) 

These two books are Vols. 26 and 30, respectively, in the ‘ Sammlung 
musikwissenschaftlicher Abhandlungen ’ founded by Karl Nef. To judge 
by the dates of publication the series is not getting on very rapidly; and 
if these two specimens are representative, this may be just as well for the 
peace of mind of over-conscientious readers of musicological books. One 
every other year—which seems to be about the rate at which this 
Sammlung appears—may be endurable by musical Spartans: two asking 
for review at the same time no mortal can face. I did not give them up 
without a struggle, and even though I soon had to decide that they are 
unreadable, I should have plodded on had I been able to persuade 
myself that they would be of the slightest use to anyone, even among 
those who read ‘ Music & Letters’ and may thus be presumed to take a 
scholarly interest in the art to which this periodical! 

‘“‘Art’’ is my word, deliberately chosen. German treatises of the 
kind here pilloried deal with music as though it were a pure science. 
With “‘ letters ’’ they are not concerned at all. They are not literature 
in any sense, and thus not only unreadable, but not to be recommended 
for reading. The only people to whom they are addressed are the 
authors’ colleagues—other musical scientists. And to what end? The 
colleagues will either agree, in which case the situation will remain un- 
changed: or they will dissent, and the rest of the world will be none the 
wiser about music. Dr. Albersheim and Dr. von Fischer write as medical 
men write for doctors, except that medical scientists do not expect to be 
read by the laity. They may point out some physical facts unsuspected 
before in the body of music, but they have nothing to tell about its soul; 
and since music is an art, it is its soul that matters. Surely, if Dr. 
Albersheim says ‘‘ psychology ’’, he means * physiology.” 

But are these pseudo-psychologists informative even about the body ? 
Dr. von Fischer studies the anatomy of Beethoven’s work, and his dissection 
yields all sorts of curious physical facts. The trouble is that they tell us 
nothing about Beethoven as a composer which the author could not be 
imagined to find in all essentials the same in Hummel or Dussek. For 
bodies are all more or less alike: what differs in composers is the soul. 
And Dr. von Fischer, who is not concerned with the soul, is not entitled 
to say that Hummel’s or Dussek’s anatomy is different from Beethoven’s 
until he has analvsed their works with the same thoroughness and proved 
to our satisfaction—not to his, please!—that they do not belong to the 
same species as Beethoven. I fancy he will disdain to do this. The 
results might be awkward for him—and for Beethoven—and it will be 
much more comfortable for Dr. von Fischer to dismiss this notice (it is not 
a review) as evidence that he has been misunderstood. 

Dr. Albersheim will not be misunderstood: he will be either under- 
stood or not, and those who will read his title carefully will be able to 
decide whether or no, for they may be assured that the whole of his book 


is devoted. 
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reads like that—only more so. And now may we have something about 
music, the more scholarly the better, from authors who are sensitive to 
the aesthetic values of music and who have some regard for letters ? 


E.B 


La danza de espadas y la tarantela. By Marius Schneider. pp. 212. 
Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia, Barcelona, 1948.) 

In his introduction Dr. Schneider tells us that the starting-point of the 
present book is to be found in his monumental volume on the origin of 
animal symbols reviewed in these pages last April. 

Che theme is certainly an interesting one, for the author claims to be 
the first to discover the very near relationship, indeed the inter- 
changeability, between the Tarantella and the Sword Dance. 

Dr. Schneider has a vast and most compli ated system of what he 
‘alls correspondencias misticas which originate in the  Creator’s 
higher consciousness as ideas based on individual sound vibrations. In 
all the other parallel planes these fundamental ideas are identifiable by 
symbols which also bear an interchangeable relationship with one 
another. From one of the author’s very ingenious charts and diagrams 
it can be gathered, for instance, that the sound mi has a long mystical 
trail of correspondences such as : \ ley, animal skin, bagpipes, hammer, 
hepherd, sacrifice, Libra, navel, Saturn, etc., etc. Then there are 
regions composed of sound-groups : the axis si-fa-do, for instance, being 
the region of death. 

The author goes back to what he calls filosofia megalitica for his 
reconstruction and interpretation of the medicinal significance of both 
the Tarantella (Italian and Spanish) and the Sword Dance as found in 
many countries. Then he goes on to discuss the astrological character 
of healing as symbolized by the swastika and certain ritual attitudes of 
the human body, and how these ancient traditions come from the 
parallelism that exists between folklore, medicinal rites and rain-bringins 
ceremonies, with special emphasis on the universal beliefs that the dead 
rule this world, send rain or drought, health or sickness, etc. All these 
rites are directed to spirits who dwell in song, that is to say in sound, 
frozen sound (stone), and the ‘** black stones of the celestial mountain ”’ 

rain clouds. ‘This song is the crucible in which new life is taken from 
death which itself is caused by the appearance of new life. Such is the 
theory of mutual sacrifice between the living and the dead. The sick 
are only half dead, under a spell which the doctor must break. And the 
doctor is St. George, or Gemini, a double-natured being who mediates 
between God and men. He is also the tree of life round which are danced 


the curative dance In certain rites this doctor is symbolized by a cicada 
summer solstice, St. John, the traditional time for miraculous healing. 
The author has some very interesting things to sav about the multiple 
symbolism of the sword and the spider, pointing out that the traditional 
crossing of the sword and club during sword dances symbolizes the clash 
between Mars and Saturn, destruction and preservation. The spider 
is identified with the guitar and the rainbow, and its web with the 
immunence of God—another bewildering example of correspondencias misticas! 
So much, then, for Dr. Schneider’s megalithic philosophy, in which 
the most fantastic and incomprehensible concepts assume a hyperlogical 
order of their own. ON. EF. 


REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


Berkeley, Lennox, Introduction ar illezro for Solo Violin Cheste: 
London.) 35. 

Short though this piece is it displays great resource in the difficult 
irt of writing a single line implying its own harmony. The musical ideas 
re interesting without being profound. ‘The Introduction is a rhetorical 
Lento, mainly on the G string, and the Allegro is a lively rondo. There 

are some difficult passages—but in any case none but experienced players 
are likely to turn to this medium. They will find here an excellent 
bravura piece lasting some six minutes 


Blow, John, Venus and Adonis. ‘Tercentenary Edition, edited by Anthony 
Lewis. (Editions de Oiseau Lyre, Monaco; United Music Pub- 
lishers, London.) 10s. 6d. 

Blow’s tercentenary is fittingly marked by a reissue of his masterpiece 
in a beautiful edition. Professor Lewis’ scholarship is such that it would 
have been surprising if he had found it necessary to make any substantial 
alterations. The only in portant change is the substitution for Blow’s 


ime signatures of modern ones less likely to be misinterpreted. 
Brian. Havergal, Double Fugue and Prelude and Fugue in C minor for Piano 
Augener, London 5s. and 3s. 
In studying these works one is struck by the strength and weakness 
{ the mind which fashioned them. ‘The strength lies in the emotional] 
power propelling the finest passages and in the intellect which can weld 
them together with all the devices of counterpoint lhe weaknesses are 
hown in those uncertain passages where the composer stands irresolute, 
pausing for breath, and in the frequent bars (especially in the Double 
Fugue) where it is impossible to play with two hands what the composer 
in his indiscipline has written. Nonetheless both pieces have fine qualities 
and repay a performance w ith an assistant. 
Collings, Geoffrey, Sonatina for Violin and Viola Chester, London.) 5s. 
Che indication amabile in the first movement represents the character 
of the whole work. It is fresh and charming music, not very difficult 
and quite free of any sense of being restricted by its medium. The style 
sdiatonic. Itis perhaps a little long (twenty-one minutes) for its material: 
but if one were puritanical enough to suppress the slow section which 
interrupts the final allegro one would miss the happy and (to the com- 
poser’ irresistible combination of the lovely theme from the slow 
movement with the amabile theme from the first 
Eitler, Esteban, Acalanto and Preludio » capncho for Piano 
Trio for Flute, Oboe and Alto Saxophone (Ediciones Musicales 
Politonia, Buenos Aires. 
Eider was born in the Tyrol in 1913, and is now an Argentinian. 
He is a pupil of Juan Carlos Paz and is wedded to the twelve-note system, 
which these pieces demonstrate clearly and, it appears, almost effortlessly 


265 
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since the dates of the Trio show it to be a mere four days’ work. The ease 
with which this sort of music can be written down, canons and all, makes 
it almost impossible to assess it with any certainty, but one can point 
to the undeniable virtues of lucidity and a feeling for the instruments 
in the Trio, while avoiding judgment on the piano pieces, which are 
difficult and seem to say neither more nor less than their forbears did a 
generation ago. The impressive lists of Ediciones Politonia show that 
much music has been published in Latin America since 1939 which until 
now has rarely been seen here. The official sub-title of the edition is 
* Musica de Vanguardia ’ 
Fraser, Norman, A Phantasy, 4-part Song for S.A.T.B. ‘Augener, 
London. 6d. 

The composer sets his own fantastic words with skill and charm: the 

partsong is short, fairly easy, and shows a keen sense of harmonic and 


vor al ( olour. 


Ferguson, Howard, Four Diversions tor Orchestra (Boosey & Hawkes, 

London Full Score, 15s. 

The Diversions are settings for a standard orchestra (double wood- 
wind, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones) of four Ulster airs, 
‘The Old Irish Home ’, * The King of Spain’s Daughter ’, ‘ The Flower 
of Magherally ’ and ‘ The Rambling Suiler’. The writing is simple and 
assured. without unsuitable elaboration. 


7 


Gundry, Inglis, Heyday Freedom, Suite for Orchestra (Hinrichsen, Lon- 
don.) Full Score 
To use the composer’s words, this suite ‘* might be called the thank- 


offering of a man released from the drudgery and dangers of sea-life ”’ 
It was written after an Odyssey in the Royal Navy in 1941-42 and appro- 
priately incorporates some of the themes from Gundry’s opera ‘ The 
Return of Odysseus *. The mood is mainly one of boisterous and loose- 


limbed ease: one does not find overmuch sifting of material, but there is 
the frequent compensation of happy spur-of-the-moment ideas in material 
and orchestration which remind one of Dvorak. The movements are 
‘Prelude’, stating the principal motifs, ‘ Céleste’, a slow movement 
with interest chiefly in its colouring, ‘ Scherzo’, a march-like vivace of 
sustained vigour, ‘ Solennemente ’, often like Dvorak at his most urbane, 
and a rather patchy *‘ Rondo alla danza’. The scoring is for normal 
double wind) symphony orchestra with harp. 


Jacobson, Maurice, Mosaic for Piano Duet. (Curwen, London.) 5S. 


There are few works written for this medium, and fewer still written 
with such a feeling for its possibilities in spacing and colour as this gracious 
piece displays. ‘There is no mechanical doubling and the parts are 
interesting without making the texture tediously complex. The style 
is lyrical, indeed romantic. R 
Leighton, Kenneth, Sonatinas Nos. 1 and 2 for Piano. Lengnick, London.) 

as. 6d. each. 

These Sonatinas, each in three tiny movements, are warmly to be 
recommended. ‘They are easy to play, an almost unique quality in 
modern piano music, and they are full of nimble wit and frank appeal. 
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The style is that of an unbuttoned Vaughan Williams with additional 

perkinesses from France and Spain. The Sonatinas show a genial and 

original mind at play, and one awaits with interest more works from 
Kenneth Leighton. 


Ley, Henry G. (arranged by), German Songs for Voice and Piano. Selected 
bv Hugh Haworth, M A. Mak mill in, London Music. 8s. 6d 
Words only, 2s. 


Dr. Ley and an Eton colleague have made this collection primarily 


for use in schools. ‘* To sing German songs is one of the most enjoyablk 


and effective ways of learning German and of learning something about 
Germany. . . . Singing demands an even higher standard of pro- 
nunciation than speech; and the extra effort and inspiration of singing 


make it easier to reach this higher standard.’’ 

There are thirty-four songs, mainly folksongs, for most student songs 
are inferior musically and “ recent events have made it of questionable 
taste ’’ to sing the more aggressive of the patriotic ones. Iwo songs by 


Mendelssohn are included, and Brahms’ In stiller Nacht’. A strophic 
version of ‘ Der Lindenbaum’ in the major throughout is given “ after 
Schubert ”’. Dr. Levy’s accompanime! ire in good and simple taste 
and the pite h of each song is carefully adju i lass singing. There 
is perhaps one fault to find: * Stille N loses its stillness when one 
sets out to avoid the primary triads which are its obvious foundation. 


Mi Kay. Ceorve Frederi k. Benediu f ns, ( mpositi¢ ns 1o1 Organ. Car! 
Fischer, New York. 22.00. 


Of these pieces only the last, ‘ Carillon for a Joyful Day’, is vigorous 


and vulgar. The rest, though not markedly original, have a chaste and 
( conomical style which contrasts we li with the tastele ssness of much 
modern organ music. ‘The pieces are all easy. 


Martini, Bohuslav, Three Madrigals for Violin and Viola. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) 7s. 6d. 
Variations on a Theme of Rossin for Cello and Piano. Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) 5s. 

A comparison of the Madrigals with Geoffrey Collings’ work reviewed 
above shows Martinii’s to be more difficult and spectacular, to have more 
vitality and scope in its ideas, but also to have several stretches of mere 
garrulity. The first and third movements are always busy and often 
interesting, though both have a tendency to fall back on syncopations 
when their vigour is failing. The middle movement, much of it based on 
trills con sordini, is an outstanding piece of picturesque and imaginauve 
writing. 

The variations are again happily written and interesting; they call 
for brilliant playing and given this are splendidly effective. ‘There are 
four loose variations on a martial theme, the fourth boiling over into a 
virtuoso coda. 

Mellers, Wilfrid, Sonata for Viela and Piano. (Lengnick, London.) 6s. 

This deeply-felt sonata stresses the plaintive passion of the viola. 
Its hues are mainly sombre and the third of its three movements is a 
molto adagwo of remarkable beauty. The first movement is also indix idual 
in style: it begins as a declamatory lento and gradually increases in speed 
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and passion until the recapitulation, whence there is a quick descent to 

the depth from which it started. The second movement is a fast and 

hectic rondo relieved by moments of tenderness and exultation. Good 

players are required; they will find this a fine work that grows more and 

more impressive with acquaintance. 

Mennin, Peter, The Cycle: Symphony No. 4 for Chorus and Orchestra. 
Carl Fischer, New York. Vocal Score, $2.00. 

The composer is also responsible for the verses in this work Che 
clue to the title is the beginning of the last movement: 

lime passing, waters flowing, 

Ihe great cycle begins once more, 
Washing stains away. 

With dark and tragic destiny 

Do all things return to dust. 

[hese sentiments permeate the three movements which are also 
made uniform by the borrowing of themes and an almost unrelieved 
contrapuntal style. This tendency to monotony is the greatest weakness 
of the work, but another is the grandiose utterance of both choir and 
orchestra: one does not expect or need great words for choral settings, 
but many of these express commonplaces in portentous, indeed bombastic 
terms, and the music takes its colour from them. 

One would like to see the composer in less hampered surroundings 


for even a vocal score makes it clear that he is a master of counterpoint, 


shown here at its best in the orch stral part ot the second movement 

andante arioso), which reminds one of Rubbra in its constructive power. 

Parrott, Ian, Psalm gr tor Bass, Chorus, Semichorus and Orchestra 
Lengnick, Londo: Vocal Score, 4s 

This setting is surprising music, as likely to provoke as to please. 
It is full of picturesque mannerisms, springing in the first instance from 
the text, but spread out over the piece to such an extent that the musical 
coherence is achieved at the expense of a good deal of seeming irrelevance 
the more cantankerous might even say “ irreverence’’). The style is 
always on the border between artifice and artificiality, and the harmoni 
and orchestral apparatus seems curiously large for such a fundamentally 
serene text. 

But notwithstand these objections there is much of very great 
interest and imaginative power: there is hardly a bar which does not 
show an individual turn of phrase. The choral writing is not easy, yet 
not unreasonable. ‘‘ He shall give his angels charge over thee ’’ evokes 
an angelic choir singing waving ‘“‘ ahs’’, and the final section from the 
entry of the semi-chorus at ‘* Because he hath set his love upon me ”’ is 
very beautiful. The solo is short but exacting. The work lasts fifteen 
minutes and an organ is part of the score. 


Phillips, Montague F., Concerto No. 2, in E major for Piano and Orchestra. 

Op. 32. (Chester, London.) Piano part with end Piano, 12s. 6d. 

This is a work in three movements in the brilliant. sonorous and 
luscious style of which Rakhmaninov is the master and the film the 
perpetuator. It calls for littke comment from the musical point of view, 
except to say that the piano part is extremely well written and effective, 
and that the slow movement has moments well above the surrounding 
commonpla¢ 2. 
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Pitfield, Thomas B., Sonatina in C for Piano. (Augener, London.) as. 


This slight and well-turned work is in two short movements, a Canon 
and a brisk March. It is suitable for young fingers and contains much 
musical interest in its brief span. 


Proctor, Charles, Veni, Creator Spiritus, Motet for Chorus and Orchestra. 
Lengnick, London.) Vocal Score, 2s. 

Chis work will have been heard at the Peterborough Festival Arts 
Week for which it was written. It is a short and dignified setting. incor- 
porating but not entirely depending upon the famous plainsong tune. 
lhe stvle is broad, solemn and diatonic. For Prelude and Postlude the 
orchestra plays a majestic tune such as Vaughan Williams is wont to 
find for such an occasion; the central section is more individual, with 
women and men singing antiphonally in alternating 3-4 and 4-4, and the 
last verse, ‘‘ Teach us to know ”’, is delivered with fine effect over a pedal, 
the voices and the brass performing the plainsong in canon while the 
other instruments keep up a carillon of constant entries of the first phrase 
1 the plainsong. The choral writing is easy and the piece very effective. 


so 


Ricker, Herbert, Sonatina for Piano. (Carl Fischer, New York. 2.50. 

Chis is a disappointing work. Its opening pages show a pleasant 
lyrical style and a feeling for the sound of the pianoforte, but it is soon 
evident that the structure cannot be maintained and the work falls to 
pleces ; the central sections seem to have no raison d’étre and conse- 
quently there is no satisfactory sense of climax or indeed of direction. 


In the slow movement and in the concluding scherzo the music suffers 


from banal harmony and square rhythms as well. 


R oper, Jasper, In Pursuit of Love, Madrigal for Soprano, Tenor and 


5.A.T.B. Lengnick, London.) 8d. 
This madrigal is a sequence of four items, a setting for duet of Jonson's 
For love’s sake kiss me once again’, a four-part setting of Middleton’s 
‘Love for such a cherry lip’, a repetition of the duet and a four-part 
setting of ‘Do not fear to put thy feet’ The duet is a difficult piece 
full of mannerisms which are unlikely to be effective, but the madrigal 
is well worth acquiring for its two choral pieces, which are fresh and 


distinguished, with interesting harmony and spacing. 


Salter, Lionel, Two Songs for High Voice and Piano. 1. Counsel (Robert 
Gould): 2. The High Song (Humbert Wolfe). (Lengnick, London.) 


is. 6d. each. 

[he composer has made heavy harmonic weather of the neat and 
direct ‘ Counsel ’ and the simple melancholy of ‘ The High Song is over |, 
but the vocal line is striking and effective and the piano part expressive 
(though surely one does not need such a steam-hammer to crack Gould’s 
nut j 
Schueler, Eric, Poema de Gérard Marcus for Voice and Piano. Ediciones 

Musicales Politonia, Buenos Aires. 

[his twelve-note song has a more grateful vocal line than many: 
the composer has made free use of repeated notes and given the voice a 
good proportion of intervals with a diatonic feel to them. Within its 
limits of vocabulary the song achieves some of the poem's tenderness. 
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Schiirmann, Gerbrand, Bagatelles for Piano. (Lengnick, London. 3s.) 
There are five short pieces, the most substantial in musical content 
being the first, an effective moto perpetuo with abrupt and striking climaxes. 
Che rest show an equally strong feeling for the medium, but are perhaps 
of too light a musical weight even for bagatelles: one sees only a few 
sparks without any hint of the fire where they were born. This difficulty 
is increased by the tenuous tonality of the music. One looks forward 
to some more extended work, for there is striking imaginative power here, 


and a fluent technique. 


Searle, Humphrey, Vigil (France 1940--44) for Piano, Op. 3 (Lengnick, 
London. 2s. ; 

This piece, written in 1944 and dedicated to friends in the Fighting 
French Forces, is simply constructed and moving. It makes its two 
climaxes with masterly ease, and it is not technically difficult. The 
harmony has a bitter taste, but a subtle ear for the pianoforte’s resonances 
guards against crudity. 


Stravinsky, Sulima, Sonata in B flat major for Piano. (Chester, London. 
8s. 6d. 

The striking and endearing quality of this work is its fresh, airy happi- 
ness. It is music which recaptures a spontaneous gaiety that had seemed 
to have vanished from the piano sonata. There are some weaknesses, 
it is true—a few bars apparently empty of significance, a few trite turns 
of phrase and a tendency to fall back on merely busy figuration, some of it 
in difficult repeated notes. But these may be willingly accepted as the 
price of relaxation. But relaxation is not for the pianist: considerable 
agility is required in the two fast movements, and the beautiful roulades 
of the slow movement demand sensitive co-ordination of fingers and feet. 


Tate, Phyllis, Nocturne (Sidney Keyes), Chamber Cantata for 4 Voices, 
String Quartet, Double Bass, Bass Clarinet and Celesta (Oxford 
University Press. Full Score, 8s. 6d. 

In this, her finest work to date, the composer has clothed with tender- 
ness the justifiable despair of a seventeen-year-old poet in 1939. The four 
voices are soprano, who sings a young widow’s plaint, and tenor, baritone 
and bass, who represent her counsels of despair. That the work does not 
pall is due both to the delicately picturesque score with the celesta soften- 
ing its edges and to the great beauty of much of the music, particularly the 
first soprano solo and the invocation of death by the unaccompanied 
voices at the end. For relief there is a scherzando suggested by ‘* Watch 
the hours flit like moths among the flowers ’’, in which the composer’: 
skill in the creation of atmosphere finds full play. The work though not 
very difficult (except for some tricky phrases in the tenor part) is fragile 
enough in its subtle and economical scoring to need very careful and 
sympathetic handling. . 


lhomson, Virgil, Four Saints in Three Acts, Opera (libretto by Gertrude 
Stein). (Music Press, Inc. & Arrow Music Press, Inc., New York.) 


l'o know to know to love her so. 
Four saints prepare for saints. 

it makes well fish. 

Four saints it makes well fish. 
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So opens the prologue in the most explicit passage in the libretto. 
[he reader, anxious to come to fair terms with the opera, turns hopefully 
to the foreword by Maurice Grosser, responsible for the scenario. This 
is his helpful counsel: ‘* One should not try to interpret too literally 
the words of this opera, nor should one fall into the « pposite error of 
thinking that they mean nothing at all. On the contrary, they mean 
many things at once’’. There is no plot in the ordinary sense: the opera 
merely conveys, chiefly choreographically, a series of incidents from the 
lives of St. Theresa of Avila, Saint Ignatius Loyola and their 1 ‘spective 
confidants, Saint Settlement and Saint Chavez—the latter two having 
no historical basis. Besides these characters (the Four Saints of the title 


there are Compére and Commeére, a small chorus and a larger chorus. 
Such action as takes place is hardly implied by the words so much as 
dictated by the scenario which does not necessarily spring from the 


enigmatic Gertrude Stein at all. 

The reader will already be wondering when the music is to be men- 
tioned. Surely its function is to speak clearer than words and to make the 
rough places plain. Alas, here it does nothing of the kind. For most of 
he opera it staggers from one banality to another (some of them almost 
unbelievable) and having shirked the issue of casting light on the words 
does not even rise to any sort of poetry in the ballets. 

[he opera was first performed in 1934. ‘This beautiful score, issued 
in 1948, is illuminated with eight handsome plates. 


There are four acts 
after all. In the author’s apt words, “ It makes well fish ”’ 


Wordsworth, William, Séring Quartet No. 1, in D major. (Lengnick, 
London.) 7s. 104d. 
String TrioinG minor. (Lengnick, London.) 6s. od. 


Che Quartet was the winning composition for the Clements Memorial 


Prize in 194I, and its qualities are clear. Thev include a sensitive ear 
or the sound of the string quartet and the gradations in its palette ; there 
also a real though limited lyrical feeling chiefly evident in the fine 
first movement and in the slow movement. The other two movements 
seem to play with chords and notes to a dangerous extent and consequently 
have not the buoyancy of the others. 
Chis scarcity of sheer melodic invention is evident also in the Trio, 
a medium where the composer’s gift for original and atmospheric harmony 
On the other hand the vigorous movements gain in 
Again the slow movement appears the best: 
In neither of 


has less scope. 
succinctness and clarity. 
itis a beautiful threnody relieved with a touch of fantasy. 
these works is the intonation at all easy—but in other respects they are 


grateful to play. I. K. 





~~ — 
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Che October 1948 number of ‘ La Rassegna Musicale > (Rome) is 
entirely dedicated to English music. There are articles by six Italian 
Giulio Confalonieri, Guido Pannain, Massimo Mila, Giorgio Graziosi, 
Emilia Zanetti and Alberto Pironti) and two British writers (Cecil Gra‘ 
and Herbert Murrill); a ‘‘ who’s who ” of present-day English musician 
eight pages) ; and fourteen pages of reviews of recent English music 


and books. ‘The enterprise is remarkable and it is interesting to find how 
well informed about our affairs are the Italian critics and how cordially 
disposed they are. Now and again a judgment may strike the English 
reader as wide of the mark; and there is a slip er two, as when Vaughan 


Williams is described by Confalonieri as ‘‘ an Irishman, full of the 
fantasies and contradictions of his race’’. It was a pity to suggest that 


t 


until the founding of the Royal College of Music there was no training 
at all to be had at home by the English student. Coleridge-Tavlor’ 
music is not particularly noteworthy for his use of African folksong. But 
all this writing is interesting, and is often searching and suggestive 
Pannain begins his paper on Vaughan Williams with a summary of 
Cecil Gray’s romantic theory of the incompatibility of the artist and the 
rentleman. Gray has, seems, maintained that Elgar, attempting to 
be both a gentlemar i] a great artist, failed in both aims. Pannain 
considers this seriously, and seems inclined to agree that the gentlemanl) 
ideal, in the time of its great prestige, May have militated against the arts 
in England—not taking into account that in the nineteenth century a 


great majority of English musicians were not gentlemen, a fact that does 
not appear to have helped to make great artists of them. But theory 

grey, green the tree ol Pannain surveys the English scene and 
straightway finds an artist whose \ 
Vaughan Williams, ‘* who has alw 


voice in modern Enelish mu 


ork personifies the gentlemanly spirit 
ays seemed to me the most authenti 
. he reader is a little surprised at the 
great distance at which Pannain sees \ aughan Williams aloof trom the 
hurly-burly of modern lif One feels that only a rather partial experience 
de of the effect of ** a close, confined room ”’ 
though it is a room that ows with an inner brightness’’). For the 
Italian critic Vaughan Williams is ‘‘ unadorned. reserved. unapproach- 
able’’. But he find sense of loyalty and generosity in this musi 

ush, and which does nothing to deck itsell 

Vaughan Williams is the voice of tradition 


can explain so much bein 


which unfolds but dox it 


out in obedience to fa 
that word being understood not with a meaning of inertness but as 


expressing the continuity of existence. A little later we get a des ription, 


surely a little overdone, of the composer’s aloofness: 
He is like someone 1rbed in meditation, isolated and shut up in an old English 
castle. ‘The armorial turrets of tradition shield him in an indifference one might 
call haughty from the harmonic and “ timbric ” revaluation in twentieth-century 


continental music. He 


| stands afar from the hurly-burly; and the more the minds 
and souls of men are « 


ngaged in the tumult of new experiences, the farther Vaughan 


Qe 
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Williams withdraws into his shell. It is the spirit of the Tory, in which are accumu- 
lated all the qualities of the old austere education, modest and, above all, loyal to 
itself, 

Che antinomy between gentleman and artist is perfectly reconciled in the mind 
of this indefatigable musician, whose lot it is to achieve the most decisive step in 
finding a positive solution to the age-long predicament of English music. 

Can this be the whole truth ? We miss the « mmposer of the E minor 
Symphony. 

Mila follows with a sympathetic article on Britten. He represents 
the English musical renascence at the end of the nineteenth centurv as 


a kind of miracle. He says that it began ab Out of nothingness 
[hen the spirit moving upon the face of the waters said: “ Let there b. 
Elgar! *’ An unexampled wonder! But do things really happen lik: 
that It is true that there was little enough in the English nineteent! 
entury to interest the continental musician (though. in point of fact. in 
he 1880s Widor, Tchaikovsky, Grieg and Svendsen a iid that the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra was the best they had ever heare B 
th theory of a miraculous harvest in a desert does not hold ite! 
Mila describes Britten’s distinction thu 
He is the first English composer who does not give the feeling, v ue write 
music, of getting up into a professorial chair to fulfil the noble national! duty of 
ndowing his country with an appropriate number of symphonies, operas and 
quartets. He is the first English musician who makes the impression of enjoying 


composition—that indispensable condition (though not an all-sufficient one) for 

others’ enjoyment of it, and the first prerogative in the writing of music for the 

theatre 

Before this our author has described all Britten’s elders from Elgar 

John Ireland and Arthur Bliss as seemingly preoccupied with the 
yatriotic task ** of supplying dear old England with that musical excellence 
hich for some two centuries had beep wanting in her crown of glories ”’ 
Hence “ their prevalent tone of prudent conformity and their concern 

th the soundness of their craft rather than with originality of invention 
Mila finds the great novelty in Britten to be “‘ the freshness and con- 
temporaneity of his language, in which he at last seems to speak in thi 
first person instead of referring back to what others have said before him, 


in an entrenchment behind the authoritative screen of an ancient 


tradition ’’. And a little later: 
his particular feeling of freshness—consisting of his allowing at least as much 
importance to the invention of concrete musical ideas (that is to say, themes and 
motives and rhythmic and harmonic germs) as to considerations of style and 
development—is the making of Britten’s singular vocation for opera, a 
inique in contemporary England and, for that matter, rare anywhere in the world. 
is one Ol 


t 
} 
i 


vocation 


‘* A born opera-composer, Britten,’’ Mila goes on to say, 
the few contemporary composers who understand that music for the 
theatre must be written in a somewhat different way from purely instru- 
For this portion of his essay Mila takes a text from 


mental music.’’ 
on the violent effect musical 


Berlioz—a sentence (from ‘ A travers chants ’ 
sounds combined in quite an everyday way may make in certain circum- 
stances. The circumstances Berlioz had in mind were a festal celebration 
of one of Alexander’s victories, at which the conqueror, flushed with 
success and wine, might be carried away by a song, not perhaps in itself 
of the finest inspiration, by the minstrel 1 imotheus. Mila suggests that 
Britten is one of the few contemporary composers who understand that 


herein lies the secret of opera—in the concerted effect of music al sounds 
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be. “in quite an everyday way’’) and “ certain 


it is the 


(combined, it may 
that is. certain scenic circumstances which 


circumstances ”’ rr 
opera-composer’s concern to produce in such a way as to obtain a con- 
vergent and integrating scenic and musical action’. This gift of Britten’s 
links him directly to Puccini and Verdi. Mila then examines the three 
operas. The defect he finds in ‘ Albert Herring’ is a want of ** hun an 
cordiality ’’, which prevents the full flowering of the musical inspiration, 

A shorter essay on Edmund Rubbra follows, by Giorgio Graziosi who, 
basing his study on nine works only, pays particular regard to the ‘ Missa 


I 
Cantuariensis ’ and ‘ The Morning Watch’. Graziosi describes Rubbra’s 


mental formation and language as “‘ exquisitely classic’’. His is a 
‘medium. traditional language’, but he uses it as a thoroughbred 
composer and consummate craftsman. | he critic finds the influence of 


Bach and Brahms, and also of Sibelius. ‘ The Morning Watch ’ is perhaps 
the clearest mirror of Rubbra’s virtues. “‘ It is a delight for eye and ear 
to follow all the profuse ars combinatoria in these pages’’. The critic 
finds a fundamental melancholy in Rubbra, which he goes so far as to 
call ** misanthropi n the Three Psalms and the ‘ Soliloquy ’ for cello, 
where, he s is baffled him lhe essay ends with an expression 


of hearty re | 

Erwin Ratz, in the Ziirich ‘ Schweizerische Musikzeitung’ for 
January 1st 1949, reviews the chronology of Schubert’s piano sonatas. 
He complains of the 1 kes made by Julius Epstein (in the Leipzig 
Collected Edition), V: , Paum I Rehberg, Kéltzsch and Egert, 
but appears to be unacquainted with Abraham’s ‘ Schubert: A Sym- 
posium * (London, 1946), in which t! ironological list tallies with his 
own in all particul one. He errs, therefore, in saying that all 
Schubertian studen him ha placed the A minor Sonata, 
Op. 164, of March 1817 (No. 9 ts), Abraham having already 
in 1946 listed it as No. 4. He corrects Abraham over the unfinished 
Ab major Sonata of M 1817, whi 1 be listed as No. 5. The series 
—1O he n estal illo 

Ill, E major Five Piano Piece igust 1816. IV, A minor, Op. 164, 

March 1817 V, Ab r (unfinish May 1817. VI, E minor, June 1817 

VII, Eb major rsion in Db, June 1817). VIII, F#% minor (fragment), 

July 1817. X, Cn r (fragment), April 1818, &c. 

Ratz censures Rehberg and others who have attempted to complete 
the unfinished sonatas, but he might surely have distinguished between 
such treatment ol mere igiments and o! works SO nearly completed as 
the great C major, No. 15. He recommends that No. 15 should be per- 
formed as a two-movement work, like the B minor Symphony; but this 
is rather harsh counsel when so much exists of the scherzo and finale. 
As to No. 4, he points out that the a itograph, in the Paris Conservatory, 
bears the date March 1817, in spite of which such recent writers as 


Vetter, Egert, Kéltzsch, Paumgartner and Rehberg insist on attributing 
it to the end of that year. He himself has not noticed the publication in 
London last year of No. 6 (E minor) as a four-movement sonata. He has 
an interesting note on No. 7 (Ep, Op. 122), in which he confesses to a 
hankering after the original key-sequences—D), C# minor, Dp—and 
does not discountenance the transposition of the work back into Db, 
in which circumstances he would omit the minuet but include the 
improvements of the Eb version. The exact date of the latter version is a 
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mystery, no doubt insoluble, the manuscript having disappeared. That 
of the Db version, in the Vienna City Library, is dated June 1817. Every 
Schubertian will agree with Ratz in his insistence on the value of a 
chronological order. ‘‘ Whoever follows Schubert ’’, he says, ** by way 
of the sonatas in the order in which they were composed will assuredly 
see his life under a new aspect. For such a series of compositions (one 
has only to think of Beethoven’s sonatas) is carved, as it were, from the 
Master’s very life—indeed a master’s works are his true biography. They 
are the enduring, the everlasting, into which the transitory is commuted.’’ 

That Epstein, in the Collected Edition, should have dated the A major 
Sonata, No. 13 (Op. 120), as late as 1825, while now it is put back to 
1819, gives us a measure of the advance of Schubertian studies in a genera- 
tion. It is true that 1819, while eminently probable (as 1825 is 
impossible), is no more than a deduction—there is no documentary 
evidence. 

‘La Revue musicale’ for March 1949 records the death of André 
Suarés and publishes a slight but characteristic posthumous essay from 
his pen on the organ. It is a diatribe. There is, apparently, among the 
ladies of Paris a vogue for organ recitals, in particular Bach recitals. 
But Suarés declares that the feeling for the organ is a lost sense. *‘ Behold 
one more victory for detestable mechanization! ’’ The age of machinery 
has turned the organ into a barbarous monster. It is a huge howitzer, 
a Big Bertha, a catapult of noise. From its disastrous bowels there issues 
a thundering borborygmus. Inexhaustible are those iron tripes, that 
mile of entrails. In church and in the concert room it makes the devil’s 
own uproar, that of “ Beelzebub’s or Leviathan’s most indiscreet 
digestion ’’. Paris swarms with virtuosos of the organ. But in these 
eminent technicians technique has stifled art. The proof? They have 
taken to the modern instrument; it is designed for them, and they like 
it. Suarés calls this tendency American. “ Forty years ago, among a 
thousand violins there was at least one Ysaye to be found—past descrip- 
tion admirable, when he was not drunk. In 1940 there are a hundred 
thousand violins and not a single Ysaye. Menuhin and fifty others have 
been spoilt in America. Across there art is a sport and an industry. 
America reduces everything, turns everything common and vulgar. A 
head is wanted if there is to be an elect.’’ An editorial obituary delicately 
remarks: ‘‘ Aggressively independent, Suarés managed to keep but few 
friends; and the more honour, then, to those who, through thick and 
thin, remained faithful, putting up with that excess of outspokenness 
which so few friendships can withstand.” 

André Boll has an article on Marcel Delannoy’s operas and ballets, 
the latest of which is ‘ Puck’, an adaptation of ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’. Delannoy made his name with ‘ Le Poirier de misére ’, in 1927, 
when he was twenty-nine. Jean Marnold hailed it as a near-masterpiece. 
Boll describes it as ‘“‘ A work of a quite particular crudity, acidity and 
freshness; still not free from the leading-strings of Stravinsky, Ravel and 
Honegger, but linked with the tradition of folk music and of the chanson, 
treated in a modal style, more in the manner of Mussorgsky than of 
Canteloube, and showing, withal, a highly remarkable theatrical feeling ”’. 
The ballet-cantata ‘ Le Fou de la Dame’ followed in 1929, and then the 
ballet ‘ La Pantoufle de vair * in 1931 (re-orchestrated in 1935), which is 
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‘rightly considered to be the best ballet in the Opéra-Comique reper- 
tory’. ‘ Philippine’ (1937) is an operetta, and ‘ Ginevra’ (produced 
in 1942) a comic opera. In addition there has been a good deal of 
incidental music for plays. An unpublished ballet is “ Les Noces fantas- 
tiques ’, composed in 1943. In the new ‘ Puck’ there is spoken dialogue, 
a recourse which Boll. who has arranged the libretto, here defends. 

A long letter from Paul Dukas to Vincent d’Indy, dated Paris, 
October 1st 1893, when d’Indy had retired into the country to complete 
‘ Fervaal ’, contains much that is interesting. Here is a passage about 
Debussy: 

This same Debussy played over to me in the summer the first three movements 
of a string quartet, which should be finished by now. Charming from first to last ! 
Here is a fellow indeed gifted for music. And an angelic facility—though he denies 
he has anything of the sort, out of a mistaken Baudelairianism and artistic perversity. 
He also played over to me his opera, which likewise must be nearly finished. I 
believe you will be very surprised at the dramatic breadth of certain scenes; I was 
by no means prepared for this. It is, for that matter, perfectly natural. In addition, 
all the episodical scenes are exquisite, with harmonic delicacies suggesting his early 
songs. So you see that there is all the making of a failure! Let us hope for a success. 
The libretto, for that matter, is utterly empty of interest. Parnassian odds and ends, 
and motley Spanish barbarousness. I don’t know whether you have heard that it 
is a ‘ Cid’ by Mendes. 

This opera was the never-finished ‘ Rodrigue et Chiméne ’ at which 
Debussy toiled with distaste from 1891 onwards. ‘The manuscript was 


at one time in Alfred Cortot’s collection. Where is it now ? R.C 
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and the London Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Anthony Bernard 
Harpsichord Geraint Fone: 
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MARGHERITA CAROBHIO 
With the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: LEOPOLDO GENNAI 
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Elisabeth's Gebet (from ‘Tannhauser, * Betly "’ — Donizetti DA !910 
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E Major, L.430 — both by Scoriotti _ ) we —. 


: vision (from “Manon."’ Act 3) — DB 6880. 
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RAPARL KUSELIK 





Conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA SOLOMON | 
Symphony No. 4 in G Major — Dvorak La cathédrale engioutie (Preludes | 
C 3852-6 | Book |, No. 10) — Debussy 89757 | 
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CONCERNING 
HANDEL 


by WILLIAM C. SMITH 
Hon. Freeman of The Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
Former Assistant Keeper, Department of Printed Books, British Museum 
““Mr. Smith’s took which, at one point or another, corrects nearly all Handel's 
biographers, early and late, is a mine of curious lore.”” RICHARD CAPELL, 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘““Mr. Smith, himself a distinguished Handelian, has produced a book for other 
Handel specialists. It is the result of intricate research and it is written with 
notable academic integrity. This is a valuable, scholarly addition to the mass 
of Handel’s bibliography."” New English Weekly. 
“William C. Smith has brought to light new and interesting facts about the 
composer's life and works. The clever chapter dealing with the puzzle of the 
earliest editions of ‘ Messiah’ probably settles that matter as definitely as it can be 
settled.’” Manchester Guardian. 
Demy 8vo. 16 pp. of reproductions of music, manuscripts and portraits, 21/— net. 
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The heirs of Henri Hinrichsen, represented in England by Hinrichsen Edition 
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PETERS EDITION \ 
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20 Kingly Street, 
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(164 minutes) 
Piano arrangement by the Composer 
8s. 6d. net 
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(8 minutes) 
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Please Remember 
Music’s Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the ONLY 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses thousands 
of pounds annually to unemployed, destitute, 
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THE OUTSTANDING FRENCH MUSIC REVIEW 


offers you 
UNPUBLISHED TEXTS FROM THE GREATEST COMPOSERS 
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The special numbers are treasured as collectors’ pieces 
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TWO PIANOS 
FOUR HANDS 








BACH * Concerto in F minor . 


BACH (Emery) Jesus Christus, unser Heiland, der 
von uns (Jesus Christ, our Saviour) 
Sinfonia No. 1 from Cantata No. 35 
(Geist und Seele wird verwirret) 
Sinfonia from Cantata No. 75 (Die 
Elenden sollen essen) 


BACH (Harris) An Wasserfliissen Babylon (By the 
waters of Babylon) 


Herr Jesu Christ dich zu uns wend’ 
(Lord Christ, reveal Thy holy face) 
In Dir ist Freude (In Thee is gladness) 








Toceata in the Dorian mode 


Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott, Vater 
BACH (Miller) Organ Prelude in C minor 
BLISS * Baraza .. 


* Piano Concerto 
BUXTEHUDE (Harris) Ciacona 
CHEDEVILLE-MOFF AT (Ross) Tambourin Chinois 
ELGAR (McNaught) Variations Op. 36 (Enigma) .. 
GRIEG * Concerto 
MENDELSSOHN (Long) 3rd Organ Sonata, Ist Movement 
MOZART * Concerto in A major (K.488) 


Sonata and Fugue 
MOZART (Miller) Fantasia for a Mechanical Organ 
PASQUINI (Shedlock) Sonata .. 
RAMEAU-MOFFPAT (Ross) La Bourrée de Vincent 











ROBERTS Two Chorales on original themes 
SCARLATTI (Swinstead) Suite 


* Two copies required for performance 
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